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THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, AND DIC- 
TIONARY-MAKING.* 


The linguist Scaliger, who was not. particu- 
larly distinguished for piety, is said to have 
thanked God devoutly that of his infinite 
goodness he had endowed some men with a 
special gift for dictionary-making; and the 
editor of “The Saturday Review,” London, 
has allowed his fancy to say, that in a more 
enlightened age the making of dictionaries 
will be assigned to convicts. But the ability 
to discriminate nice and exact shades of 
meaning in the use of words, and to daguerre- 
otype these distinctions in happily worded 
definitions, is a gift exceedingly rare; and the 





* Tue ImperiaL DicTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 
4 CoMPLETE EncycLopepic Lexicon, LITERARY, ScIENTIFIC, 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. New Edition, 
Carefully Revised and Greatly Augmented. Edited by Charles 
Annandale, M.A. Illustrated by above Three Thousand En- 
gravings Printed in the Text. Four volumes, Imperial 8vo. 
London: Blackie & Son; Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
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sound that are employed in speaking, and to 
represent them by visible signs for the 
guidance of others, is an attainment that has 
never yet been reached. If there is any just 
ground for Carlyle’s idea of genius, “tran- 
scendent capacity of taking trouble,” then 
should the names of Bailey, and Johnson, and 
Webster, and Worcester, and Ogilvie, be 
ranked with those of the poets, and historians, 
and novelists, and scientists, whom we delight 
to honor. 

The original edition of The Imperial 
Dictionary was based on the Dictionary of 
Dr. Webster, and published in 1850; but Dr. 
Ogilvie introduced many important modifica- 
tions and added a large amount of new mat- 
ter. The present edition is so greatly changed 
that it is substantially a new work. 

The American reprint, by The Century 
Company, of New York, is a verbatim copy 
of the English edition; but the Preface is 
marred by omitting that portion which ac- 
knowledges the aid derived from Webster. 
This does injustice to the editor, who inserted 
it, and does a great wrong to Dr. Webster, 
whose aid should have been distinctly recog- 
nized. 

The work has been ably edited by Charles 
Annandale, whose labors have been largely 
those of an original author and compiler. 
The vocabulary has been enlarged by the 
introduction of additional words belonging 
to technology and the arts and sciences, 
words employed by early English writers, 
Scotch words, and colloquialisms, and by 
adding many thousand illustrative quota- 
tions. The encyclopedic method of treat- 
ment has been carried to a much greater 
extent than in the previous edition, and the 
etymological portion of the work has been 
entirely remodelled. 

Pictorial Illustrations.—There are large 
classes of words that are better defined by 
pictorial illustrations than by written de- 
scriptions. The first dawning of this auxil- . 
iary method of defining words that I have 
been able to find, is in the dictionary of Thom- 
as Blount, 1656, in which three simple cuts 
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are introduced to illustrate certain parts of 
an escutcheon. In 1690, John Locke dis- 
cussed the requisites of a dictionary in his 
“Essay on the Human Understanding,” and 
proposed that “words standing for things 
which are known and distinguished by their 
outward shapes, should be expressed by little 
draughts and prints made of them.” In 1707 
a dictionary was published anonymously which 
contained over fifty cuts illustrating different 
words that relate to heraldry. The first gen- 
eral introduction of cuts was in the second 
volume of Bailey’s Dictionary, 1726, which 
contained over five hundred pictorial illustra- 
tions. It is remarkable that an auxiliary meth- 
od of defining, so valuable and important, 
should have been successfully introduced by 
Bailey at that early date, and then allowed 
to pass inte disuse for more than a hundred 
years. During all this period the only exam- 
ples that I can find are copper-plate illustra- 
tions of mathematical terms in Martin’s Dic- 
tionary, 1749, and nineteen full page engrav- 
ings in Barlow’s Dictionary, 1772. 

The Imperial Dictionary revived the pic- 
torial method and introduced over two thou- 
sand illustrative cuts. In 1859 the publish- 
ers of Webster’s Dictionary adopted the 
same method, and copied a large portion 
of the illustrations found in Ogilvie, for 
which due credit was given. In later edi- 
tions of Webster, new and original illus- 
trations have been employed, and the num- 
ber has been greatly increased. In the new 
edition of the Imperial the pictorial illus- 
trations have also been extended and im- 
proved, 

Definitions.—The most important prac 
tical use of a dictionary is in consulting its 
definitions, and the first inquiry in relation 
to the merits of a new dictionary is naturally 
directed to this point. The definitions of 
Ogilvie are largely copied from those of 
Webster: but it is also true that a large por- 
tion of Webster’s definitions are copied, either 
directly or in a modified form, from those of 
previous authors. In deciding how far Web- 
ster is entitled to the credit of Ogilvie’s defi- 
nitions, it is necessary to ascertain how far 
the definitions found in both works are also 
found in works that preceded both. 

In tracing the definitions of a number of 
words through one hundred and thirty differ- 
ent English dictionaries, from 1616 to 1883, 
I have been surprised to find how small a 
portion of the whole number of authors have 
furnished the capital which has served for 
themselves and all the rest. Let us take, for 
example, the word abstruse, and compare a 
sufficient number of definitions to illustrate 
this point. 





Bullokar, 1616. 
understood. 

This definition is copied verbatim by Cock- 
eran, 1623, and is the basis of nearly all the 
definitions given to this word during the next 
hundred years. The only authors entitled to 
credit for additions and improvements during 
this period, so far as I can discover, are 
Blount, 1656, Phillips (nephew of Milton), 
1658, and Kersey, 1708. 

The appearance of Bailey’s Dictionary, in 
1721, marks an important era in English 
lexicography. 

Bailey, folio edition, 1730. Obscure, dark, not 
easy to be understood, deep, hidden, or far removed 
from the common apprehensions or ways of con- 
ceiving. 

Dyche, 2d ed., 1737. 
easy to be understood. 

Martin, 1749, added a considerable number 
of useful definitions, and Dr. Johnson’s cele- 
brated dictionary soon followed. 

Johnson, 1755. 1. Hidden. 2. Difficult; remote 
from conception or apprehension. It is opposed to 
obvious and easy. 

During the next seventy-three years, from 
Johnson to Webster, many additions and some 
improvements were introduced by Fenning, 
1761, Barlow, 1772, Ash, 1775, and a few 
other authors. 

Todd’s Johnson, 1818. 1. Hidden; remote from 


view. 2. Difficult; remote from conception or ap- 
prehension: (opposed to obvious and easy). 


Webster, 1879. 1. Concealed or hidden, 2. Re- 
mote from apprehension; difficult to be compre- 
hended or understood. 


Worcester, 1881. Remote from conception, ap- 
prehension, or view; difficult, to be comprehended 
or understood; obscure; not plain. 


Imperial Dictionarg, 1882. 1. Withdrawn from 
view; out of the way; concealed. 2. Remote from 
apprehension; difficult to be comprehended or un- 
derstood ; profound; opposed to what is obvious. 

I have here copied definitions of the word 
abstruse from only five different authors that 
preceded Webster, but they suffice to show 
that Webster, and Worcester, and Ogilvie, 
are all largely indebted to their predecessors, 
and that the main features of Bullokar’s 
definition, which was written more than two 
and a half centuries ago, are still retained. 
Other examples would show different relative 
degrees of originality, but the same general 
dependence of recent authors upon the labors 
of those who have gone before them. 

A careful review of the whole field justifies 
the following statement: Bailey stands out 
conspicuous as the author of a large number 
of clear, concise, and well-written definitions. 
Johnson added many new and original defini- 
tions, often heavily worded, but discriminat- 
ing different shades of meaning with accuracy 
and exactness. Worcester was distinguished 


Hidden, secret, not easy to be 


Difficult, dark, obscure, not 
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for great industry and sound practical judg- 
ment in selecting and originating definitions 
that are adapted to meet the wants of all 
classes. He had a happy faculty of modify- 
ing and improving the definitions which he 
adopted from his predecessors. Webster came 
into the world with a special mission to con- 
struct definitions, and he now ranks as the 
best definer that has yet appeared on either 
side of the Atlantic. The definitions of 
Webster have been largely extended and im- 
proved by the editorial labors of Goodrich and 
Porter, and the definitions of Worcester have 
also received some improvements since his 
death. Standing on the shoulders of all 
these authors, and with the rich fruits of 
their labors at command, Ogilvie and Annan- 
dale have made a fresh survey of the whole 
field, drawn largely from the definitions of 
Webster, Johnson, and others, and added 
— valuable improvements of their own. 
neyclopedic Method.—The encycloped- 
ic character of the Imperial, in the ex- 
tent to which it is carried, will be regarded 
by many as a questionable improvement. 
Most of those who will purchase a dictionary 
so elaborate and expensive as this, already 
have access to one or more of the different 
encyclopedias. In the early history of 
English lexicography, encyclopedias were 
rare and difficult of access, and most of the 
dictionaries that were published before the 
commencement of the present century were 


more or less encyclopedic in their cast; but ° 


since encyclopedias and works of science in 
popular form have been multiplied, the best dic- 
tionaries have generally furnished definitions 
and illustrations of scientific and technical 
terms, without entering into the details of 
matters which belong to the arts and sciences. 
In a work like the Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary of Robert Hunter, now in course of 
preparation and publication in Great Britain, 
which is not intended for popular use, this 
combination of dictionary proper and ency- 
clopedia may prove a fortunate union; but 
the question how far the encyclopedic method 
can be advantageously introduced in a dic- 
tionary designed for general circulation, is a 
problem which has not yet been solved. 
Pronunciation.— There is no other part 
of dictionary work that so imperatively de- 
mands reform as that of pronunciation, and I 
regret to find that the influence of the Im- 
perial, in its improved form, will be rather to 
perpetuate the errors of preceding works 
than to correct them. Dr. Webster, in his 
quarto Dictionary, published in 1828, says: 
“From all the observations I have been able to 


make, I am convinced that the dictionaries and 
grammars which have been used in our seminaries 








of learning, for the last forty or fifty years, are so 
incorrect and imperfect that they have introduced 
or sanctioned more errors than they have 
amended.” 


This is an exaggerated statement, but it 
emphasizes an important truth, that false 
teaching in a dictionary does incalculable 
harm to those who follow its direction. It is 
stated in the preface to the Imperial that 
“the pronunciation has been inserted 
throughout according to the best usage,” but 
it can be easily shown that the pronuncia- 
tion of very many words has been given ac- 
cording to Walker and against the best 
usage. The notation of the Imperial recog- 
nizes only four sounds of a, and yet there is 
not a reputable speaker in England or Ameri- 
ca who does not in the use of @ make more 
than four distinctions of sound that are pal- 
pable to the ear. 

B. H. Smart, one of the most accurate and 
reliable of British orthoepists, who devoted 
much time to the study of London pronunci- 
ation, says the exact sound of @ in the class 
of words represented by grass, graft, plant, 
command, in every instance, lies between 
the broad sound of a@ in ah, and the short 
sound in man. Fulton and Knight gave a 
separate sound to @ in this class of words as 
early as 1802, and both Webster and Worces- 
ter recognize it as a distinct sound. Any 
one who has a cultivated ear can easily de- 
tect a difference between this sound and that 
of short a by pronouncing in rapid succession 
the words man, cap, mat, glass, graft, giving 
to a in glass and graft the same sound as in 
the preceding words. 

Walker himself admits that the sound of a 
in glass, lust, etc., is intermediate between a 
in ah and a in at, or, as he expresses it, “ this 
pronunciation of @ seems to have been for 
some years advancing to the short sound of 
this letter;” but, he adds, “any middle sound 
ought to be discountenanced.” 

Walker had a strong prejudice against the 
use of intermediate sounds, and so had the 
lord of the beach against the encroachment 
of the tide, but the world went right on 
using these sounds notwithstanding Walker's 
efforts to hold them at bay. Such was the 
influence of Walker’s name that Smart still 
marked grass, ask, etc., with the short sound of 
a, nothwithstanding his statement that this is 
not the true sound; and the Imperial also 
follows Walker and marks these words with 
the short sound of a. 

So also of o in the class of words repre- 
sented by Jost, cloth, scoff, frost, gone, to 
which the Imperial Dictionary gives the 
sound of o in not. Smart rightly says this 
sound is intermediate between @ in aw and o 
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in not; and yet, with the same inconsistency 
as before, marks these words with the short 
sound of 0. The inaccuracy of this pronun- 
ciation will be manifest to any one who will 
utter the words on, lot, not, lost, gone, giv- 
ing to o in lost and gone the same sound as 
in the other words. 

I am aware that in the treatment of 
this sound, the dictionaries of Webster and 
Worcester in this country are open to the 
same criticism as the Imperial. Worcester 
marks it in most words as either o in not or a 
in aw, giving the authorities for each of 
these sounds. As the true sound is not 
either of the two, but intermediate between 
them, this is about the same as representing 
the number three by a choice between two or 
Jour. 

Webster, in his Principles of Pronuncia- 
tion, correctly describes this sound of 0 as fol- 
lows: “There is a medium sound of this let- 
ter which is neither so short as in not, nor so 
long as in naught.” And yet in his notation 
of these words he invariably gives them either 
the sound of o in not, or of @ inaw. How 
an author or editor who has any just sense of 
his responsibility as an educator can justify 
himself in teaching by his notation that o in 
this class of words has the sound of o in not, 
and yet state in the introduction to the same 
work that it is not the sound of o in not, but 
is intermediate between o in not and a in aw 
is past comprehension. This inconsistency 
is somewhat relieved in his larger dic- 
tionaries by a reference from the different 
words to this modifying statement, but in 
the Primary and Common School Dictiona- 
ries this statement is withheld, and the pupils 
are left to understand that o in Jost is pro- 
nounced the same as 0 in not. So Pythago- 
ras taught openly to the world that the earth 
is the centre of our system; but to his chosen 
disciples he taught that the sun is the central 
body. 

The faults of pronunciation in the Impe- 
rial are found in most of the dictionaries now 
in use. Unfortunately, the power of custom 
sanctioned by the authority of great names too 
often sieve over the convictions of judg- 
ment, Other authors have seen and acknowl- 
edged these faults, and yet continued to copy 
them. The editor of the Imperial had a gold- 
en gp earge | to correct them in the new 
edition, but allowed it to pass unimproved. 


Considered as a whole, the Imperial Diction- 
ary is a monument of industry and skill suc- 
cessfully applied to the execution of a great 


work, and in its present form it occupies a 
position far in advance of all other dictiona- 
ries of the language. 


W. H. WeEtts. 





JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON.* 


Two great parties have always divided the 
people of this country. The object of the 
one has been to confine the action of the 
general government within the limits marked 
out in the Constitution; and of the other, to 
give to the general government greater pow- 
ers and a wider field for their exercise. The 
doctrine of the one is that all power, not 
expressly and clearly delegated to the general 
government, remains with the states and with 
the people; of the other, that the efficacy of 
the general government should be strength- 
ened by a free construction of its powers. 
The one believes that that is the best gov- 
ernment that governs least; the other, that 
government should exercise the functions be- 
longing to Divine Providence, and should regu- 
late the profits of labor and the value of prop- 
erty by direct legislation. The leader and 
type of one school of thought and politics 
was Thomas Jefferson; and Alexander Ham- 
ilton was the leader and type of the other. 

The republic of Hamilton, says Mr. Lodge 
in the able and impartial work before us, was 
to be an aristocratic as distinguished from a 
democratic republic, and the power of the 
separate states was to be effectually crippled. 
The first object was to be attained by com- 
mitting the duties of the president and sena- 
tors, who were to hold office during good be- 
havior, to a class of community qualified to 
vote by the possession of a certain amount of 
real property; the second was to be secured 
by giving to the president of the United 
States the appointment of the governors of 
the various states, who were to have a veto 
on all state legislation. Failing to introduce 
a class influence into the constitution, Ham- 
ilton, in his report on the public credit and 
the scheme based thereon, sought not simply by 
“ The spread of a popular loan to unite a numerous 
body of men in the support of the government, but 
— and mainly to bring to his side a class 
alre in existence—that which controlled the 
capital of the country. The full intent of the policy 
was tO array property on the side of the govern- 
ment. That once done, the experiment, Hamilton 
felt, would succeed, and its powers moreover might 
then be much extended. * * * By his financial policy 
he could bind the existing class of wealthy men, 
comprising at that day the aristocracy bequeathed 
by provincial times, to the new system, and thus, if 
at all, assure to the property of the country the con- 
trol of the government.” 

Jefferson, on the other hand, a sincere pat- 
riot, and honest in his opinions, as is con- 
ceded by Mr. Morse (who does not appear, 
however, to sympathize with his subject, 





*Tuomas JErrerson. ByJohn T. Morse, Jr. American 
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which is unfortunate, as impartiality is better 
displayed in acknowledging faults than in 
admitting virtues), relied upon and had faith in 


“The vast bulk of the population, rather than in the 
politicians and upper classes of society who ap- 
peared more prominently upon the surface. Ac- 
cordingly he never missed an opportunity of drop. 
ping his plummet into the —- depths beneath. 
and, if he discovered those | ound currents to be 
in accord with his own tendencies, as he always ex- 
pected to and generally did, he refreshed his wea- 
ried spirit wlth the instinctive anticipation that 
these would control the course of the country at no 
distant time. Herein lay his deep wisdom. He 
enjoyed a political vision penetrating deeper down 
into the inevitable movement of popular govern- 
ment, and further forward into the future trend of 
free institutions, than was possessed by any other 
man in public lifeinhisday. * * * Not merely. 
did he appreciate and foresee their invincible power 
in politics, but he had perfect faith in the desira- 
bility of the exercise of that power. He antici- 
pated that in this exercise the masses would always 
show wisdom and discrimination; that they would 
select the most able and honest men in the country to 

reside over national affairs — men like himself and 
Mr. Madison. It was a delightful ideal of the body 
politic which he had before his eyes,wherein the huge 
volume of human poverty and ignorance would be 
always pleased to recognize and set over itself a few 
exalted individuals of lofty character and distin- 
guished intelligence. In his day, it was still a ques- 
tion how poverty and ignorance would behave in 
politics, and it was his firm expectation that they 
would behave with modesty and self abnegation.” 


He certainly did not believe in placing at 
the disposal of government the fruits of the 
industry of the whole people. He thought 
the prosperity of men depended on them- 
selves; that they were the best judges of 
their own affairs, and should be permitted to 
seek their own happiness in their own way, 
and in his first inaugural he declared the sum 
of good government to be 


“ A wise and frugal government which shall restrain 
men from injuring one another, but shall leave them 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of in- 
dustry and improvement, and shall not take from 
the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” 

He sincerely believed in the principles of 
that immortal State paper, the Declaration 
of Independence, and the rights which it pro- 
mulgates, as founded on original and eternal 
justice. 

In the great speech which Hamilton made 
in the Constitutional Convention in 1787, he 
declared for a monarchy after the English 
model; and in a letter to Gouverneur Morris, 
February 2, 1802, he says: 

“Perhaps no man in the United States has sacri- 
ficed or done more for the present Constitution than 
myself, and, contrary to all my anticipations of its 
fate, as you. know from the very beginning, I am 
‘still laboring to prop the frail and worthless fabric.” 

Morris wrote to Robert Walsh, February 
5, 1811; 
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which might strengthen our Union and nerve the 
Executive.” 

And in a letter to Aaron Ogden, Decem- 
ber 28, 1804, Morris wrote: 

“Our poor friend Hamilton bestrode his hobby, 
to the great annoyance of his friends and not with. 
out injury to himself. More a theoretic than a prac- 
tical man, he was not sufficiently convinced that a 
system may be good in itself and bad in relation to 
particular circumstances. He well knew that his 
favorite form was inadmissible unless as the result of 
civil war, and I suspect his belief in that which he 
called an appreaching crisis arose from a convic- 
tion that the kind of government most suitable in 
his opinion to this extensive country conld be estab- 
lished in no other way.” 

The Civil War, which the country has sur- 
vived, still leaves the parties divided upon 
substantially the original lines. If one party 
originally saw danger from the encroachments 
of the general government, it certainly dep- 
recates that danger; yet, while so far as the 
other affected to see danger from the en- 
croachments of the states, the result of that 
war has been such as to put their fears out of 
the category of reasonable apprehension. It 
is perhaps time for the pendulum to swing 
the other way. 

It is not necessary to reproach Hamilton 
on account of his admiration for the model 
of the British Government, for in 1787 such 
admiration could not have been a novelty, as 
Mr. Lodge points out; nor, on the other 
hand, is it just to say that Mr. Jefferson was 
dominated by feelings and ideas gathered by 
him in France. He would always, as Mr. 
Morse says, have been a democrat, if he had 
never sailed out of sight of American shores; 
and pleasantly as he may have passed the 
time in France, he told Monroe to come there 
because it would make him “adore his own 
country, its soil, its climate, its equality, lib- 
erty, laws, people and manners,” and he pre- 
dicted that while many Europeans would settle 
in America, “no man now living would ever 








see an instance of an American removing to 
settle in Europe and continuing there.” 
Chief Justice Marshall ranked Hamilton 
next to Washington, but the admirers of 
Thomas Jefferson have not concurred in that 
judgment, and have, in fact, differed with 
many other judgments of the great chief 
justice, in respect to which Judge Breese, 
himself a distinguished jurist, remarked: 
“Unlike the decrees of the Vatican, the sov- 
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ereign people may reverse them.” But Ham- 
ilton impressed his individuality indelibly 
upon the history of the nation; he was a 
great orator, lawyer, and political and con- 
stitutional writer, and possessed wonderful 
capacity for organization and practical ad- 
ministration, and “wherever he is placed, so 
long as the people of the United States form 
one nation, the name of Alexander Hamilton 
will be held in high and lasting honor, and 
even in the wreck of governments that great 
intellect would still command the homage of 
men.” 

Mr. Jefferson prepared his own epitaph. 
He says: “Here was buried Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Declaration of American 
Independence, of the statute of Virginia for 
religious freedom, and father of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia.” 

The Declaration is “ consecrated in the affec- 
tions of Americans, and praise may seem as 
superfluous as censure would be unavailing.” 

In the same year of the preparation and 
adoption of that memorable document, Jeffer- 
son, as a member of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, brought forward laws for the abolition 
of entails and primogeniture, as also the cele- 
brated law for religious freedom, which after 
the lapse of some years was finally passed. 
The preamble is too long to quote in extenso, 
but its spirit is shown by the following extract: 

“That our civil rights have no dependence on 
our religious opinions any more than our opinions 
in physics or geometry; that, therefore, the pro- 
scribing any citizen as unworthy the public 
confidence, by laying upon him an incapacity of 
being called to offices of trust and emolument 
unless he profess or renounce this or that relig- 
ious opinion, is depriving him injuriously of those 
privileges and advantages to which, in common 
with his fellow-citizens, he has a natural right; that 
it tends also to corrupt the principles of that very 
religion it is meant to encourage, by bribing with 
a monopoly of worldly honors and emoluments 
those who will externally profess and conform to it; 
that though indeed these are criminal who do not 
withstand such temptations, yet neither are those 
innocent who lay the bait in their way; that the 
opinions of men are not the object of civil govern- 
ment nor under its jurisdiction; * * * and, 
finally, that truth is great and will prevail, if left to 
herself; that she is the proper and sufficient antago- 
nist to error, and has nothing to fear from the con- 
flict, unless by human interposition disarmed of 
her natural weapons, free argument and debate; 
errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted 
freely to contradict them.” 

As a citizen, as a member of Congress, as 
Minister to France and England, as Secretary 
of State, as Vice-president, as President, as 
member of the legislature and Governor of 
his State, he was ceaseless in advancing all 
the material interests of the country, and it 
is to him that we owe, not simply the free 
navigation of the Mississippi, but its owner- 





ship from its source to the sea, together with 
the possession of an area of 1,160,577 square 
miles, covered by those portions of the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi which lie south 
of the thirty-first parallel, by the States of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, west of the Mississippi 
River, and Kansas, except a small portion, 
the Territories of Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and that known as the In- 
dian country, and by the portion of Colo- 
rado lying east of the Rocky Mountains and 
north of the Arkansas River, and all of the 
Territory of Wyoming north of the forty-sec- 
ond parallel, and that portion of the Territory 
of Wyoming which is south of that parallel 
and east of the Rocky Mountains. ‘“ No con- 
queror,” says Randall, in his life of Jefferson, 
“who has trod the earth to fill it with deso- 
lation and mourning, ever conquered and 
permanently amalgamated with his native 
kingdom a remote approach to the same ex- 
tent of territory.” But his fame rests on far 
deeper foundations than contributions to ma- 
terial advancement, the foundation of fear- 
less enunciation and advocacy of those gen- 
eral principles which find their response in 
the heart of all humanity and are vindicated 
in the truth and unchangeableness of free- 
dom, virtue, and right. He was from the 
beginning a sincere and ardent believer in 
the rights of the people and in their ca- 
pacity for self-government, and he died in 
full possession of an unfeigned faith upon 
that subject. His last hours are beautifully 
described by Daniel Webster in his eulogy: 

“He counted the moments as they passed, and 
beheld that his last sands were falling. That day, 
too, was at hand which he had helped to make im- 
mortal. One wish, one hope, if it were not pre- 
sumptuous, beat in his fainting breast. Could it be 
so, might it please God, he would desire once more 
to see the sun, once more to look abroad on the 
scene around him, on the great day of liberty. 
Heaven, in its mercy, fulfilled that prayer. He saw 
that sun, he enjoyed its sacred light; he thanked 
God for this mercy, and bowed his aged head to the 
grave. Felix, non vite tantum claritate, sed etiam 
opportunitate mortis.”’ 

MELVILLE W. FULLER. 





THE SAVIOR OF INDIA.* 


This book is a well told story of a noble life. 
The author has done his work with loving care 
and skill, and, with rare judgment, has per- 
mitted his great subject to be, as far as possi- 
ble, his own biographer. John Lawrence’s 
account of his early life reveals the sources 

* Lire or Jonn Lawrence. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; etc.. etc. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sona. 
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of the marked characteristics of the famous | country people procured, in an incredibly 
Lawrence brothers, who were all to deserve | short space of time, four thousand bullock 


well of their country. From their father, a 
fiery soldier who fought most valiantly in 
India, came the military skill and heroic cour- 
age which distinguished them; and from their 
mother, the calm judgment and great admin- 
istrative qualities which were best exempli- 
fied in that one who reached the high position 
in the gift of the English crown. They were 
a splendid family. All five attained distinc- 
tion in the Indian service; three were knight- 
ed, and John, who received a peerage end the 
Governor-Generalship, has hardly earned a 
greater fame than that of his brother Henry, 
who died so nobly at Lucknow. Of the noted 
Scotch-Irish stock they were worthy scions, 
and best traits of two great races were their 
heritage. 

John Lawrence, who was to be known as 
Lord Lawrence of the Punjab, was born March 
4, 1811, and when but a youth was offered an 
appointment in the civil service of India. His 
father and three elder brothers held commis- 
sions in the army, and he had determined to 
follow their profession, saying, “A soldier I 
was born, and a soldier I will be.” But he 
yielded reluctantly to the advice of friends, 
and in 1831 began at Delhi, as assistant judge 
and collector, a career which was to include 
labors and responsibilities as great perhaps as 
ever fell to the lot of any man, and was to asso- 
ciate his name inseparably and gloriously with 
the great country where his life-work was 
done. Ten busy years were spent in the faith- 
ful performance of the myriad duties of his 
successive posts, in which he ruled, supreme 
and alone, over half a million subjects, and 
performed almost single-handed every func- 
tion of civilized government. We see him in 
the pages of this work, holding courts, punish- 
ing criminals, building roads, settling bounda- 
ries, capturing robbers, collecting revenue, 
studying the ideas and customs of the coun- 
try, and impressing the natives with such a 
sense of his omniscience that their common 
saying was, “Jan Larnes knows everything.” 
His strength and prowess were so wonderful 
that to this day his exploits are household 
tales among the villagers of the districts 
which were his earlier charge. The training 
and experience so acquired were of inestima- 
ble worth to him, and he needed only the oppor- 
tunity which soon came to show upon a larger 
scale what manner of man he was. 

During the Sikh invasion of British India, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General, 
unable to advance or retreat for want of sup- 
plies, appealed for help to John Lawrence, 
then Magistrate and Collector of Delhi and 
Paniput. His personal influence with the 








carts and drivers, and these he loaded with 
amunition and stores which he had worked the 
arsenals and shops of Delhi night and day to 
produce. The whole train he sent two hun- 
dred miles across the country in season to 
make possible the victory of Sobraon, which 
ended the war. Sir Henry did not forget the 
man who had given such aid in time of great- 
est need, and when he annexed the Sikh terri- 
ritory known as the Jullunder Doab, ordered 
that John Lawrence should be sent to him there 
to take charge of it. Another official went 
in his stead, by direction of their immediate 
superior, but the substitute quickly returned 
bearing this peremptory command from the 
Chief: “Send me John Lawrence.” Thus, at 
the age of thirty-four, he was transferred, over 
his contemporaries and many of his seniors, to 
the Commissionership of the Trans Sutlej 
states. 

His services here were invaluable, especially 
in the second Sikh war, which resulted in the 
annexation, in 1843, of the whole of the Pun- 
jab. He became the most trusted subordi- 
nate of Lord Dalhousie, the new Governor- 
General, who appointed him one of the Board 
in which the government of this great terri- 
tory was vested. In the next three years its 
members disarmed the hostile soldiery, raised 
native regiments, fortified the country, made 
the frontiers secure under the charge of their 
famous “Wardens of the Marches,” suppressed 
robber gangs, exterminated the Thugs, and 
built thousands of miles of roads and canals. 
So magnificent were the results of their admin- 
istration, that the East India Company de- 
clared that it had placed them in the front 
rank of Indian officials, and the best judges 
are of opinion that there has been no govern- 
ment in any province of India to be compared 
with that of the Lawrences in the Punjab. 
At the abolition of the Board in 1853, John 
Lawrence became the Chief Commissioner of 
the province. Of his labors in this position, 
it can only be said that they were colossal, and 
one reads of them with ever increasing re- 
spect and admiration for the man who render- 
ed them and for the country which could com- 
mand them. His Knight Commandership of 
the Bath was but a small and tardy recogni- 
tion of his deserts. 

Another Governor-General, Lord Canning, 
was hardly established in his seat, when, on 
May 12, 1857, the fateful telegram from Delhi 
brought the terrible news of the Sepoy Mutiny. 
Upon the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab 
this devolved duties relating to his own domain 
more than sufficient to overwhelm even an ex- 
traordinary man. It was the frontier district 
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of the empire, only won by the sword ten 
years before, inhabited by a hardy people im- 
patient of the yoke of the foreigner, and gar- 
risoned by an armed force largely in sympa- 
thy with the mutineers. His previous superb 
government of the region stood him in good 
stead now, and, with the aid of a corps of able 
lieutenants whom he had trained, his masterly 
combinations and gigantic exertions accom- 
plished incredible results. It would have 
been honor enough for John Lawrence had he 
simply kept his own province at peace, dis- 
armed the rebellious soldiery in it, and main- 
tained there the power and supremacy of the 
British name. Most men would have been 
content to be hailed Savior of the Punjab; 
but he did more, for he was the Savior of India. 

Practically cut off from all communication 
with the Governor-General, he was in com- 
mand of the whole of Northwestern India, 
and his unerring judgment told him that 
Delhi must be retaken from the Sepoys or 
English rule in Hindustan was ended forever. 
He stripped his tranquillized province of men 
and supplies, and sent reinforcement after 
reinforcement, under his best officers, to the 
aid of the little force which clung so desper- 
ately to the ridge in front of the City of the 
Moguls. He used the conquered Sikhs to 
overcome the native rebels, and before a 
single soldier had arrived from England. the 
stronghold fell, and the neck of the rebellion 
was broken. The capture of Delhi was the 
crowning achievement of the war, and to 
John Lawrence more than to any other man 
it was due. 

It is related of him that, years after, he re- 
marked that at the crisis of this death-strug- 
gle he had been inclined to doubt whether the 
English could weather the storm. But he used 
to repeat to himself those lines of Macaulay, 
to which this incident gives a new value: 

“ How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? ™ 
and took therefrom fresh heart of grace. 
His own words, written at this period, show 
in what spirit he wrought: “I look for 
neither fame nor abuse. All I wish is to do 
my duty, and save our rule and those con- 
nected with it.” Lord Canning truly said: 
“Through Sir John Lawrence, Delhi fell, and 
the Punjab, no longer a weakness, became a 
source of strength. But for him, the hold of 
England over Upper India would have had to 
be recovered at a cost of English blood and 
treasure which defies calculation.” In the 


after-scenes, he was as great as a pacificator as 
he had been as a conqueror, and was as merci- 
ful as he was strong; and it was a fitting 
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crown to his great services for India, that 
he should a few years later become its 
Governor-General. Without political or 
family influence, by sheer force of tran- 
scendent merit, he rose to the great position 
of Viceroy of India, and ruled an empire 
worthily. 

Here, as everywhere, he displayed “the 
infinite capacity for taking pains,” the 
unswerving adherence to the highest stand- 
ard of duty, and the heroic simplicity which 
were his through life. Of his utter indiffer- 
ence to pomp and show, no greater proof 
could be given than the willingness with 
which he laid down the high office which had 
surrounded him with royal state and magnif- 
icence, and took upon himself the arduous 
duties of the chairman of the London School 
Board. And his unalterable fidelity to truth 
and justice could not be better illustrated 
than by the stand he took in his old age, 
when almost at death’s door, against the un- 
righteous policy of the English Government 
in Afghanistan. In the face of misrepresen- 
tation and abuse, despite the strongest op- 
position and the loss of friends and influence, 
he protested with voice and pen against a 
course, the results of which fully justified his 
every warning. With this last effort in behalf 
of right, he passed away. A grave and bust 
in Westminster Abbey, and a statue in the 
city of London, do worthy honor to the great 
Lord Lawrence; but perhaps the “ Lawrence 
Hall” at Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, a 
building erected in recognition of his match- 
less services in the province, by the friends 
who knew and served with him there, and 
bearing on its front the simple words “ John 
Lawrence,” more fitly commemorates the man 

“Who cared not to'be great, 
But as he saved or served the State.” 
Epwarp G. Mason. 





RECENT BOOKS ON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 


Mr. Perry’s “English Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century” is one of the most at- 
tractive and instructive of recent works in 
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literary history. Itis an extended develop- 
ment and illustration of the author’s own par- 
adox, that nobody ever did anything for the 
first time. More specifically, “ There is no par- 
thenogenesis in intellectual life.” The author 
gives notice that he does not attempt a com- 
plete history. ‘My aim has been rather to 
supplement the histories by pointing out, so 
far as I could, the more evident laws that 
govern literature. I have accordingly tried 
to show the principles that went to the for- 
mation of the literature of the last century, 
and also the causes of its overthrow.” He 
uses much space and expends much ingenuity 
in showing that the aversion, on the part of 
the age of Boileau and Pope, to the “ barbaric 
pearls and gold” of the Elizabethan poets, is 
but a part of the general movement from me- 
dizeval semi-barbarism to modern civilization. 

“The people of that day (Addison’s) had had 
enough of natural forces; what they wanted was 
these natural forces tamed and softened, and they 
saw their ideal in the couplet, in Roman architec- 


ture, and in smooth landscapes. * * * Just as 
we now look to science as the future corrector of all 


evils, so they looked to literature; and to expect of 


them that they should have looked with frank enthu- 
siasm at lawless natural forces, would be like asking 
men who have just been saved from shipwreck to 
sit on the rocks and admire the heavy surf.” 


He traces the tidal waves of pseudo-clas- 
sicism and “ false Arcadianism,” which, taking 
their rise in the Italian Renaissance, rolled 
over France into England. He shows that this 
artificiality in literature is but one expression 
of the habits of mind of the time, and that it 
crops out in society, in manners, in religion, 
everywhere. He makes prominent the natu- 
ral protest against this formalism—a literary 
protestantism inarticulate in Swift and “Nam- 
by-Pamby ” Philips, pronounced and aggres- 
sive in Sterne and Fielding, opposed and per- 
haps retarded by Johnson and Goldsmith, 
finding its martyrs in mad Collins, mad Blake, 
mad Cowper, and in Gray “ who never spoke 
out”; finally, in the dawn of a new century, 
victorious in Wordsworth. If the mock clas- 
sicism was based upon the the need of civili- 
zation, the sentimental and natural rebellion 
against it was based upon the primal “ instinct 
of self-preservation in humanity.” Men had 
very naturally and very falsely identified civ- 
ilization with formal manners, powdered wigs, 
polished couplets. Under all this, most of the 
old grossness and brutality still subsisted, and 
was the more dangerous in that it had learned 
to assume a pleasing form. In these circum- 
stances this outward application labelled 
“ civilization ” struck in but slowly, and it be- 
came doubtful whether it would ever reach 
the soul. Sincere natures began to find it in- 
tolerable to give themselves out for what they 





were not, and some of them felt impelled, as 
Voltaire said, “to get down upon all fours.” 
Hence the extravagances of such men as 
Sterne, Fielding, Rousseau. 

Mr. Perry traces in a very interesting way 
the development of the poetical love of nature, 
showing, to begin with, very conclusively, 
that the wilder aspects of nature were, during 
the first half of the century, regarded with 
universal dread and abhorrence. Gothic archi- 
tecture and the “ Gothick ” poems of Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Fletcher, and the rest, were gen- 
erally the objects of the same feelings, though 
for some they had a dreadful fascination, 
which was felt to be something reprehensible, 
like the opium habit. The rise of the senti- 
ment of human brotherhood, the expression 
of which in poetry and the drama drew so 
many tears from our ancestors, is likewise 
studied by Mr. Perry, and it is suggested that 
this sentiment is to be identified with the 
emotional revival in religion culminating in 
Methodism. 

But while tracing these and other movements 
which seem to be governed by ascertainable in- 
fluences, he does not fall into the error of the 
philosophers of the age he is studying, namely, 
that of attributing all phenomena to the work- 
ing of mechanical forces and readily discover- 
able laws. His tone is as far as possible from 
that of positive omniscience. He does not 
use literature in the manner of Taine, as a 
mass of documents to be ingeniously manipu- 
lated to the end that law may always hold the 
winning card. His general attitude may be 
seen in the following: 


“Genius is no less demonic than it ever was. 
Science does not destroy the inexplicable—it merely 
pushes it back a little; it widens the horizdn, but it 
cannot widen it infinitely. We discover some of 
the things that control genius, but not its whole 
secret. * * * Briefly, literature is a vast conver- 
sation; it strays over a large number of subjects. 
discussing. affirming or denying, ——e out an 
unsuspected application or an unanswerable argu- 
ment, always affected by what has gone before, just 
as in talk a witticism. a profound or pathetic remark, 
springs from something already said or done.” (p. 441). 

This work is not to be classed as a highly 
original one. The author has been inspired 
largely by the literary historians; one con- 
stantly traces the influence of the ideas of 
such men as Hillebrand, Leslie Stephen, 
Symonds, Beljame, to all of whom he makes 
due acknowledgment. Yet he produces the 
effect of originality by the fresh and attrac- 
tive grouping given to materials drawn from 
so great a diversity of sources. Then, too, 
the fact that the book is a marked departure 
in plan and treatment from the ordinary 
literary history, gives it an added claim to 
originality. It comes nearer than any other 
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recent book to being a study in comparative 
or international criticism, taking freely into 
account the foreign influences upon the liter- 
ature of the eighteenth century in England. 
The style, as befits the subject, is somewhat 
unenthusiastic and bloodless; it is straightfor- 
ward, business-like, conversational, sometimes 
witty, always interesting. The author says 
all the good he can of the eighteenth century 
literature, which is less than could be wished. 
The reader feels like an unscientific assistant 
at an autopsy, and is a little disposed to shud- 
der at the impassive attitude of the dissector. 
It is plain that the cadaver into which he 
thrusts his scalpel with so much nonchalance 
has for him little but a scientific interest. 
And the worst of it is, he calmly suggests that 
to this favor you (if you are a writer) must 
come, for he esteems the literature of to-day 
as little as he does that of yesterday. 

A very few errors have been noticed. In 
the note to page 46, Mr. Perry speaks of Piers 
Plowman as a “medieval writer,” thus con- 
tributing to the inextricable blundering 
against which Professor Skeat protested ener- 
getically in his introduction to the poem in 
question. At page 234, the age of fifty years 
is attributed to Addison, and is given as a 
reason why Pope, who was twenty-four, 
should respect his advice and warnings. But 
Addison was barely forty at the time; he did 
not live to be fifty. At page 243, Boileau’s 
“ Art Poétique” is credited with eleven thou- 
sand lines; eleven hundred is probably meant. 
At page 63, line 2, for oblige read obey. 

It is difficult to conjecture for what class of 
readers Mr. Washburn’s “Studies in Ear! 
English Literature” was written. It is onal 
too rhapsodical in tone and discursive in style 
to be recommended to the young student, 
while the mature will find little here which is 
not better stated elsewhere. Really, books 
about books are becoming so numerous that 
he who reads them all can read no other liter- 
ature. Where guides are so multitudinous and 
vociferous, and sign-boards so plentiful, he 
must be indeed eloquent and learned who pre- 
sumes to detain us by the button long. The 
aim of this author is very commendable, his 
enthusiasm sincere, and his narrative, when he 
confines himself to the subject; not uninter- 
esting; but he is continually turning from 
facts to generalizations, intended, doubtless, 
to be suggestive. Then his treatment of our 
early literature is scrappy and incurably su- 

rficial. Mere allusions are made to a great 
multitude of subjects, as if to dazzle the 
young or the uninitiated with a display of the 
author’s erudition. The expression is often 


so vague as to leave no impression upon the 
mind of the rapid reader; and where the 
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meaning is clear it is often inaccurate—as 
when Chaucer is uncritically lauded as a 
‘landscape painter.” 

We need not search far for a passage that 
exemplifies some of these strictures. In one 
paragraph (pp. 29, 30), blind allusion, with 
little or no characterization, is made to the 
following persons and things, among others: 
Henry the Beauclerc, the scholastic philoso- 
phy, Anselm, Lanfranc, Abelard, realism, Al- 
exander de Hales, Duns Scotus, “the principia 
of the inductive philosophy.” This bare 
enumeration would leave about as clear an 
impression upon the mind of the learner as 
would Mr. Washburn’s paragraph. He adds: 
“These names are illustrative of the national 
culture.” True; to the reader who is well 
versed in medizval lore, but what can such a 
reader learn from a book like this? In the 
same paragraph he goes on: 

‘** Let us glance, in passing, at the monkish histo- 
rians— William of Malmesbury, Matthew Paris, and 
dear old Geoffrey of Monmouth, the wonderful Mun- 
chausen who in his Latin pages embalmed all the 
legends and fed half the romances. The history 
leads us at once, and by the most pleasant of cross- 
roads, to the other branch of Anglo-Norman litera- 
ture. In sooth, there was no history then. All was 
romance.” Ete., etc. 

This may be lively writing, but it is both 
inaccurate and vague. The “ glance in pass- 
ing at the monkish historians” consists solely 
in what has been cited. We are nowhere 
told that William and Matthew were, unlike 
Geoffrey, serious historians. Nor are we 
informed exactly what legends Geoffre 
“embalmed,” but as he embalmed them all 
the reader may think of everything from 
Greek mythology to Northern saga. Next 
the writer skips, by what he rightly calls a 
cross-road, to the Anglo-Norman romance. 
One expects here at least a mention of 
Wace and of Layamon’s Brut, to which the 
path from Geoffrey is no “ cross-read.” But 
the direct road is too common and dusty for 
this guide. Neither here nor elsewhere in 
the book have we discovered anything con- 
necting the Arthurian cycle of legends with 
Geoffrey, with Wace, or with Layamon. We 
have not pointed out all the faults of this para- 
graph, and it is a fair sample of the entire book. 

It is pleasant to turn from following Mr. 
Washburn’s will-o’-the-wisps, to the steady 
light of Professor Ten Brink’s sober but 
fascinating page. Professor Ten Brink, of 
the University of Strasburg, published the 
first volume of his “ History of English 
Literature” (in German) at Berlin in 1877. 
From the very outset it took rank among 
scholars as the best connected and complete 
history of our early literature that had been 
or was likely to be written. That rank it 
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still holds, its only rival being Professor Henry 
Morley’s “English Writers.” The latter 
work, however—at least the parts covering 
the ground of the present volume—appeared 
nearly twenty years ago. Meanwhile, early 
English scholarship has been making rapid 
advances, so that Morley’s valuable work now 
seems little less antiquated than did Warton’s 
twenty years ago. Professor Ten Brink’s 
work is, on the other hand, abreast of the 
very latest and ripest scholarship, and to this 
translation he contributes notes and addenda 
discussing every discovery or conjecture of 
interest to date. The book has the vast 
advantage of being the fruit of no second- 
hand scholarship. Though addressing the 
general public, the author commands the at- 
tention of scholars everywhere, being himself, 
as a patient and accurate investigator of 
original documents, second to few or none; 
while in complete mastery of the whole vast 
field, and in power of succinct statement, no 
scholar has shown himself his equal. 

No citations for which we have space could 
adequately represent the rich scholarship, the 
compactness, the sober elegance, the graces 
of style, that characterize this great work. 
Numerous extracts are made from works dis- 
cussed, but, in order fully to profit by the 
author’s acute and learned analysis and 
criticism, the studious reader should supple- 
ment these extracts from some handbook like 
Professor Corson’s, or Morris and Skeat’s 
‘Specimens of Early English.” We are pre- 
judiced against the translator at the start, on 
account of the absence of an index. A Ger- 
man must indeed have a high opinion of his 
work to think it worthy of an index; but 
whatever Professor Ten Brink’s modesty may 
have been, it cannot be made to shield his 
translator. The translation reads smoothly, 
and a somewhat detailed comparison with the 
original shows it to be in the main the fruit 
of close and painstaking study. But the 
translator’s effort to reproduce every shade of 
thought in the original sometimes leads him 
astray in his English, which is now and then 
awkward or unidiomatic. It is an honest, 
though by no means an ideal, piece of work, 
and grows better as the translator gets his 
hand in. It needs much mending, however, 
to make it entirely worthy of a book which 
bids fair to become a classic in its kind. Pro- 
fessor Ten Brink has given this translation 
the benefit of his revision, and contributes an 
appendix written by himself in English, “ to 
save the labor of translation.” This is a very 
unusual method of saving labor. It must, 
however, be admitted that the German pro- 
fessor is master of quite as good an English 
style as his American translator. 





Miss Anna Buckland’s excellent “Story of 
English Literature” disarms criticism by its 
title and aim, and challenges comparison 
with the book of similar intent by our coun- 
trywoman, Mrs. Richardson. At a rough es- 
timate the two books contain about the same 
amount of matter, but their plans are very 
different. Mrs. Richardson discusses briefly 
a great number of authors, giving direct ex- 
tracts from their works; her book is a series 
of readings from English literature, with 
racy biographical and critical introductory 
and connecting paragraphs. Miss Buckland’s 
fair page is broken by very few direct ex- 
tracts. She confines attention to a still 
smaller and selecter company of authors, 
telling very pleasantly in her own words 
the stories of their lives and works. 

Curiously enough, the American authoress 
fails even to mention Latimer and Hooker, 
who receive from the Englishwoman eight 
and eighteen pages, respectively. The latter 
devotes to Jeremy Taylor, Bunyan, and Bax- 
ter, thirty-five pages, while Mrs. Richardson 
gives to Bunyan six, dismissing Taylor and 
Baxter in one sentence, with Burnet and 
Fuller into the bargain. The English lady 
honors Milton with sixty-five pages, while 
the American pays her respects to him in 
thirteen. On the other hand, the latter de- 
votes a chapter to the diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn, who are not mentioned by Miss 
Buckland. As may be surmised from the 
choice of authors, the English lady’s book is 
more distinctly religious in tone and purpose 
than that of her less conservative American 
rival, These two books might advantageous- 
ly be used together, as each has excellences 
that the other lacks. Both are charming; 
which is the more so, must be left to the 
young folks to decide. 

The second volume of Prof. Baldwin’s work, 
dealing with prose, impresses us still more 
favorably than did his first volume upon 
poetry, already noticed in these columns. 
The plan of these volumes is somewhat orig- 
inal. Discarding the usual historical order, 
except in the introductory chapters which 
lead us up to Mandeville, the author divides 
our prose literature into a dozen classes—his- 
tory, biography, travels, essays, and so on. 
This plan has its obvious advantages. It gives 
a useful conspectus of the classic works in a 
given department of letters. The chief criti- 
cism to be made is that the classification is 
needlessly minute. Thus, fiction is divided into 
three classes—the romance, the novel, mis- 
cellaneous, to each of which a chapter is de- 
voted, so that such writers as Scott and Bul- 
wer are treated in two different places. Then, 
it seems needless to devote a separate chap- 
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ter to “wit, humor, and satire,” qualities 
which may characterize works in every de- 
partment of letters, save that of pure science. 
This division belongs to rhetoric rather than 
to literary history. The final chapter, en- 
titled “* Miscellaneous,” including “ works not 
classified elsewhere,” might have been merged 
with that upon “essays”; or a separate chapter 
might advantageously have been made for the 
important and clearly defined department of 
literary criticism. If there must be a chapter 
upon wit, humor, and satire, why should 
“ Knickerbocker’s History of New York” be 
relegated to this limbo of miscellaneous works? 
It will be seen that the aim of this work is 
to study books, not authors. Study by 
authors is, however, made easy by the addi- 
tion of three excellent indexes: one, briefly 
biographical, of authors; one of illustrative 
quotations; and one of criticisms quoted. 
Prof. Baldwin’s remarks are mainly introduc- 
tory and explanatory, serving to connect the 
paragraphs which he freely borrows from the 
best critics. The illustrative quotations are 
well-selected, and just sufficiently extended 
to make the reader thirst for more. Useful 
lists of books of reference are appended to 
most of the chapters. Upon the whole, we 
think that this work, admirably printed as it 
is upon good paper, will be found by teachers 
honestly to fulfil its aim, and that it will be 
especially serviceable as a guide to private 
learners desiring to acquaint themselves with 
the best authors in each department of letters. 

Mr. Nicoll has given us a book which we 
feel like heartily praising. Whether it was, 
or was not, worth while to write it, when so 
many other excellent works of the kind are 
in the field, is a question which concerns the 
author more than it concerns us. While most 
books of the kind deal somewhat fully with 
our literature up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, they generally agree in assum- 
ing that later writers, especially those of the 
Victorian era, are already familiar to the 
reader. Mr. Nicoll easily makes plain the 
falsity of this assumption, and buttresses his 
own practice with solid, and, we think, un- 
answerable, arguments. “ Literary history be- 
comes much more interesting to most people 
the nearer it approaches to our-own time, and 
very few are likely to acquire a taste for 
reading by having their attention directed 
mainly to our older authors.” Accordingly, 
the narrative begins with Chaucer; and of the 
four hundred and sixty pages, one hundred 
and sixty are devoted to the nineteenth cen- 
tury—more space than is given to the three 
centuries and a half from Chaucer to Addi- 
son. In other terms, more than two-thirds 
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own, and this, too, without reference to Amer- 
ican literature. In graceful compactness, the 
book is comparable to Saintsbury’s “ French 
Literature;” no padding, no ambitious gen- 
eralizations, no vague allusions, such as char- 
acterize Mr. Washburn’s book. 

The introductions to chapters are short. 
One author after another is taken up; the 
main features of his biography are given; his 
personal appearance hit off, generally by the 
hand of one who knew him. Then his works 
are briefly described and characterized, the 
study of the man’s character going hand-in- 
hand with the final literary criticism. The 
case is rare when the description of a work is 
not lit up by some famous saying which just 
hits the len the head. For, where is the 
great work or celebrated man whose charac- 
teristic excellence or defect some one has not 
had the happy knack to lay bare in a word ? 
Not that Mr. Nicoll needs, as Prof. Baldwin 
seems to need, to give others the floor be- 
cause incapable of holding it himself, for his 
rapid summaries are just and felicitous, and 
you must make an effort in order to disagree 
with him. For instance, in the difficult case 
of Carlyle, the pros and the cons are fairly 
balanced, and the grim literary Berserk is 
duly debited with “barrenness of practical 
suggestion,” while credited with what Emer- 
son calls his “hairy strength,” and with his 
“power of humorous description and exqui- 
site felicity of epithet.” Space for much in- 
teresting matter is gained in two ways: by 
unusual abstinence from illustrative quota- 


_ tions, and by ignoring second-rate authors. 


The introductory chapter on the study of Eng- 
lish literature is full of instruction and sug- 
gestion, remarks of DeQuincey, Emerson and 
Bain being quoted and discussed. A useful 
literary chronology (A.D. 1300 to 1881) is 
combined with the table of contents. Finally, 
the book closes with a welcome innovation: 
a chapter, all too short, upon periodicals, re- 
views, and encyclopedias. 
MeELvILLE B, ANDERSON. 








STUDIES IN ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.* 


This work consists of a classified collection 
of observations and anecdotes from various 
sources, illustrating the “ Instinct ” and “ Intel- 
ligence” of animals. The writer endeavors, 
by means of these accounts, to show the 
degree of development of the mental powers 
in each group from the protozoa upward. 
He finds, in all the higher groups at least, 
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evidence of the existence of that faculty 
which in man we call the reasoning power, 
“the faculty which is concerned in the inten- 
tional adaptation of means to ends.” He ob- 
serves: 

“The theory of animal automatism can never be 
accepted by common sense, and even as a philosoph- 
ical speculation it will be seen that by no feat of 
logic is it possible to make the theory apply to ani- 
mals to the exclusion of man.” 

The work is, we are told, preliminary to a 
second volume on “ Mental Evolution,” which 
is to make the present volume appear as 
something more than a mere collection of 
anecdotes. We have no disposition to dispute 
Mr. Romanes’s conclusions, but his work does 
not impress us as a valuable contribution to 
psychological science. His choice of anec- 
dotes and illustrations is certainly open to 
serious criticism. In default of good evi- 
dence, science cannot afford to take that 
which is untrustworthy. Upwards of four 
hundred different persons are cited by Mr. 
Romanes, and of these, fully three-fourths 
should be excluded as incompetent witnesses. 
Side by side with the results of the careful 
experiments and observations of such masters 
as Darwin and Lubbock, appear crude notes 
of hasty observations, clipped from the 
English newspapers. Still worse, we have 
many accounts, evidently colored by precon- 
ceived notions of their narrators—stories 
wholly worthless after the deduction of the 
‘personal equation.” The pre-scientific writ- 
ings of Buffon and his “Continuators,” with 
whom truth was subordinate to “style,” are 
often drawn upon, as also various semi-literary 
scientific writings of later times. Thus, the 
Bishop of Carlisle is quoted as follows: 

“T have seen also a jackdaw in the midst of a 

congregation of rooks, apparently being tried for 
some misdemeanor. First, Jack made a speech, 
which was answered by a general ayn of the 
rooks; this subsiding, Jack again took up his para- 
ble, and the rooks in their turn replied. Aftera 
time, the business, whatever it was, appeared to be 
settled satisfactorily ; if Jack was on his trial, as he 
seemed to be, he was honorably acquitted by accla- 
mation; for he went to his home in the towers of Ely 
Cathedral, and the rooks also went their way.” 
(p. 324.) 
A more extended knowledge of American 
literature would show to Mr. Romanes a won- 
derful mine of similar observations on the 
sagacity of animals, in the writings of Mr. 
Joel Chandler Harris. 

Occasionally we find arrant and inexcusable 
nonsense—such as the following, partly 
quoted from Kirby: 

“The distances up rivers to which salmon will 
swim in the spawning season is no less surprising 
than the energy with which they perform the feat 
and the determination with which they overcome all 
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obstacles. They reach Bohemia by the Elbe, 


Switzerland by the Rhine, and, which is more won- 
derful, the Cordilleras of America by the Maragnon. 
They employ only three months in ascending to the 
sources of the Maragnon (a journey of 3,000 miles), 
the current of which is remarkably rapid, which is 
at the rate of nearly forty miles a da . Inasmooth 
stream or lake their progress would increase in a 
fourfold ratio. Their tail is a very powerful organ, 
and its muscles have wonderful energy; by placing 
it in their mouths, they make of it a very elastic 
spring, for, letting it go with violence, they raise 
themselves in the air to the height of from twelve 
to fifteen feet, and so clear the cataract that impedes 
their course; if they fail in their first attempt, they 
continue their efforts till they have accomplished it.” 
(p. 249). 

This almost takes one’s breath, for of course, 
no salmon ever puts his tail into his mouth, 
and, as the “Zodlogical Secretary of the 
Linnzan Society” surely ought to know, no 
fish of the salmon family has ever been found 
in the Marafion (Amazon), nor in in any other 
waters of South America. 

Again, dwellers in North America will be 
surprised to read, in the “wonderfully little 
information” which Mr. Romanes claims to 
have collected on crustacea, that — 


“The land crabs of the West Indies and of North 
America descend from their mountain home in May 
and June, to deposit their spawn in the sea. They 
travel in such swarms that the roads and woods are 
covered with them. They migrate in a straight line, 
and rather than allow themselves to be deflected 
from it, they scale the houses and surmount every 
other obstacle which lies in their way. They travel 
chiefly by night, and when they arrive at the sea- 
shore they ‘bathe three or four different times’ and 
then ‘commit their eggs to the waves.’ They return 
to the mountains by the same route, and only the 
most vigorous survive the double journey.” 

Several excellent accounts of the habits of 
animals may be found in the book—for ex- 
ample, that of the beaver, compiled from the 
writings of Lewis H. Morgan and Alexander 
Agassiz. In most cases, however, it will be 
found easier to search anew for the grains 
of truth, than to winnow them out of this 
chaff. It is evident that the future progress 
of animal psychology must come from trained 
observation and experiment, and not from the 
random notes of casual observers. 

The most interesting and apparently the 
most valuable part of the work is a detailed 
account, in the form of a diary by a sister of 
Mr. Romanes, of the actions of a brown 
capuchin monkey, kept for purposes of study. 

“The most striking feature in the psychology of 
this animal,’ observes Mr. Romanes, * was the tire- 
less spirit of investigation. The hours and hours of 
patient industry which this poor monkey has spent 
in ascertaining all that his monkey intelligence 
could of the sundry unfamiliar objects that fell into 
his hands, might well read a lesson in carefulness to 
many a hasty observer. * * * As my sister once 
observed while we were watching him conducting 
some of his researches, in oblivion to his food and 
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all his other surroundings— ‘When a munkey be- 
haves like this, it is no wonder that man is a scien- 
tific animal.’ ” 

No great care seems to have been taken in 
regard to the accuracy of scientific names and 
of names of persons. The American cowbird 
appears as Melothrus precius, instead of 
Molothrus pecoris, American writers, compar- 
atively few of whom are mentioned, seldom 
escape unscathed. Thus, Dr. Elliott Coues 
appears as “Capt. Elliot Cones,” Professor 
Nipher as “ Niphon,” and Professor Claypole, 
formerly of Antioch College, as “ Mr. Claypole 
of Antioch Cottage.” 

Davin S. Jorpan. 








OLIVER CROMWELL.* 


Whoever woukl know Oliver Cromwell 
must go to Carlyle, in whose collection of his 
letters and speeches the man is portrayed 
more fully and distinctly than perhaps is 
the case with any other man in history, of 
equal greatness. His abilities as a callie 
and a statesman can be studied in the events 
in which he took part; but to understand the 
man, his character and motives, we must go 
to his own words, Not that even here we 
can be absolutely certain of our judgment, 
but that it is the best and in fact the onl 
guide we can have to any judgment at all, 
It would have been difficult for the most 
consummate duplicity to have carried on a 
systematic course of deceit through all the 
years covered by Cromwell’s correspondence, 
private as well as public. We think no per- 
son can read Cromwell’s letters without 
being convinced that at any rate the man 
was in earnest—wrong, perhaps, fanatical or 
mistaken, but not a hypocrite. The present 
generation is impatient at the long religious 
exhortations contained in these letters. They 
are certainly very tiresome to us in the nine- 
teenth century, and any public man who 
should talk now-a-days as Oliver Cromwell 
spoke and wrote, would no doubt be set 
down as a hypocrite of the first water. But the 
times were different. If by “cant” we mean 
the use of religious expressions that have 
become habitual and conventional, perhaps 
this was cant; but the repetition and conven- 
tionality do not necessarily imply insincerity, 
and the correspondence as a whole gives the 
impression of a man of a strong, ardent, and 
genuine personality, whose repetitions of 
religious phrases were but an outpouring of 
an earnest experience. 

Carlyle’s Cromwell, however essential to 
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students, is nevertheless too formidable an 
undertaking for the majority of readers, and 
we may be grateful to Mr. Picton for fur- 
nishing us an account of the man, based upon 
the materials afforded by Carlyle, but more 
condensed in form, and, we suppose, to most 
persons more agreeable in style. The book 
consists of thirty chapters, and contains a 
very lucid account of the life of this great 
man, and the public events with which he 
was brought in contact. It contains enough 
illustrative extracts from his letters and 
speeches to enable the reader to become 
familiar with their style and mode of thought. 
At some points one is glad to turn to the 
original and read it in full; but one always 
finds that the gist of it is accurately given, 
and that for understanding the man really no 
more is needed. 

The most decisive crisis in the career of 
Cromwell, as well as in the history of the 
civil war, was in those confused and weary 
months between the end of the first civil war 
and the commencement of the second—the 
years 1646 and 1647: the revolt of the army 
against the authority of the parliament. And 
we are sorry to say that this is just the 
period in which Mr. Picton is least satisfac- 
tory. In the first place he attempts to make 
the connection of events clearer by separating 
one series of events from the rest, and putting 
them in a chapter by themselves, entitled 
“Cromwell and Charles I.” This well-meant 
effort at lucidity, however, only serves to in- 
crease the confusion. What the reader needs 
here above all is the inter-connection of the 
several lines of policy, interest, and negotia- 
tion, that were at work in these years, in 
order to detect their influence upon one an- 
other. It is one of those periods in which 
the contemporaneousness of events is, so to 
speak, of more importance than their se- 
quence, The relation of cause and effect is 
hard to trace at any rate, and can only be 
done by observing the strictest chronological 
order in bringing events side by side with one 
another. The result in the present case is 
that the revolt of the army is not made in- 
telligible, and “ Pride’s Purge ”—the turning- 

int in the history—is, to the reader, neither 
justified nor condemned. 

Perhaps the events themselves are of a na- 
ture to baffle the inquirer, for it is certain that 
Mr. Masson’s admirable and painstaking 
elaboration of this same period leaves the 
reader in the same condition of uncertainty. 
We must wait for Mr. Gardiner’s next publi- 
cation, which, it is to be hoped, will give the 
friends of constitutional liberty materials for 
a judgment. The question is simple enough 
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in the right of the strong and competent men to 
seize the helm, or for doctrinaires in political 
science, who would at all times cling to forms 
in disregard of the substance. For American 
republicans, to whom the supremacy of the 
civil authority is a fundamental point of poli- 
ty, but to whom religious liberty is equally 
dear, these events present a problem not easy 
to solve. If it is urged that this act of 
usurpation by the army was the only thing 
that could preserve the commonwealth, and 
secure the ends for which they had been fight- 
ing, who can say that these ends were se- 
cured? The words of Hosea Biglow contain 
a profound truth: 

* You toek to follerin’ where the prophets beckoned, 

An’, fust you know’d ont, back come Charles the Second.”’ 

Certainly, in the controversies of these 
months, our sympathies are entirely with the 
army and the independents. They were con- 
tending for civil and religious liberty. They 
constantly urged the fairest and most judi- 
cious plans of settlement. Between the over- 
bearing House of Commons and the treacher- 
ous king, the army on the whole deserves our 
respect. And we are no doubt too far re- 
moved from the events to have a right to 
assume that there must have been a legal way 
out of the complication, where no legal way 
was found by those who appear to have been 
sincerely anxious to find one. Their patience 
at last failed them. The impeachment of the 
eleven Presbyterian leaders, June 16, 1647, 
was a declaration of war by the army upon the 
parliament. Perhaps there was no alterna- 
tive; but it is hard tosee how, in point of ille- 
gality and violence, it was more justifiable 
than the more famous impeachment of the 
five members by the king, on the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1642. That led to the civil war; this led 
to the irreconcilable alienation of army and 
parliament, the execution of Charles and the 
protectorate of Oliver. 

To doubt the wisdom and the necessity of 
the policy pursued by Cromwell and his party 
at this juncture is not to impute to him any 
low and interested motives. The mistake, if 
it was one, was of fanaticism, not of ambition. 
When on his way to Ireland in the summer 
of 1649, Oliver Cromwell wrote a letter to 
Mr. Mayor, the father-in-law of Richard 
Cromwell, a letter in which occur these words, 
repeated by Mr. Picton in the dedication of 
this bonk to his father: “ These [certain stud- 
ies which he desired that Richard should 
pursue] fit for public services, for which a 
man is born.” Our author adds these re- 
marks (p. 290): “ Very natural, very touching 
are these letters, bringing us back to the 
heart that indited them. But they are not 
quite what we should expect from a man 





whose prime motive was ambition, or who avas 
counting on making his lazy son hereditary 
ruler of England.” And such must, we 
think, be the judgment of whoever reads 
these letters without prejudice. 

W. F. ALLEN. 


THE WRECKS OF THE JEANNETTE AND 
THE RODGERS.* 


On the 8th of July, 1879, the “ Jeannette,” 
a bark rigged steam yacht of four hundred 
and twenty tons burden, sailed from the port 
of San Francisco for Behring Straits and the 
North Pole. As the “Pandora,” she had 
already made one voyage to the Arctic seas. 
She was bought by James Gordon Bennett, 
was thoroughly refitted at his charge, was re- 
named, and was sent upon her voyage with a 
crew furnished by the United States govern- 
ment, under command of Lieutenant George 
W. DeLong, U.S.N. Within two months 
after leaving San Francisco, she entered the 
ice-pack in which she was frozen fast before 
the end of November, and from which she 
never escaped. 

Up to the spring of 1881, no tidings had 
been received from the ill-starred ship, and 
reports were in circulation that some whaling 
vessels were also imprisoned in the ice of the 
Polar Sea. By direction of Congress, a 
steamship of the navy, the “ Rodgers,” Cap- 
tain Berry, was dispatched from San Francis- 
co in the latter part of June, 1881, abundantly 
equipped and provisioned for the relief of the 
vessels supposed to be beset, or for years of pos- 
sible search. This expedition, like that which 
it went to succor, and like most of the many 
which had gone before it, whether for dis- 
covery or for assistance, failed to accomplish its 
mission. The story of its misfortunes, with 
the account of the finding of the remains 
of the gallant DeLong and a part of his ill- 
fated crew, and the sorrowful record of his 
retreat, his sufferings, and his death, fills 
the volume before us, entitled “‘ Ice Pack and 
Tundra.” 

After a call at Petropaulovski, the “ Rod- 
gers” reached St. Michaels, the farthest Alas- 
kan trading-post, on the 3d of August, and 
St. Lawrence Bay on the 18th. Without 
delay the ship was pushed through the Straits, 
and cast anchor off Wrangel Island on the 
25th. A careful survey was made of this 
island, but no traces were found of either the 
“ Jeannette” or the lost whalers. After some 
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last for the winter and possibly longer, and 
the ship’s course was set for the Straits. A 
part of the crew, with a supply of provisions, 
was hutted at Eeteetlan, a point a short dis- 
tance northwest of the Straits, and only about 
eighteen miles from the place where Norden- 
skjild had wintered in the “ Vega,” three 
years before. The “ Rodgers” found an an- 
chorage at St. Lawrence Bay, southwest of 
the Straits. Here, on the morning of the 30th 
of November, fire was discovered in the ship’s 
fore-hold. In spite of the most strenuous 
efforts of commander and crew, by the next 
morning the ship had burned to the water 
and sank. Captain Berry retreated upon his 
camp at Eeteetlan, with such supplies as he 
had rescued from the fire, arriving on the 
3d of January, 1882. He immediately de- 
termined to send Mr. Gilder, the “ Herald” 
correspondent, across Siberia to the nearest 
Russian telegraph station, which appears to 
have been Yakoutsk on the Lena river, some- 
thing more than three thousand miles away; 
from that point he was to report the loss of 
the “ Rodgers” to the Secretary of the Navy, 
and then return home by way of Europe. 

A journey along the coast of the Arctic sea 
a on the ice, or across the trackless, 
moss-covered, frozen plains of Eastern Sibe- 
ria, called tundras, amid the rigors of winter 
within the Arctic circle, the sun showing his 
face above the horizon not more than two 
hours a day, with only dogs for coursers, a 
conscienceless Russian vagrant for a courier, 
and widely distant Tchouktchi huts for way- 
side inns, cannot be a trip for pleasure. The 
first Russian post was Nishne Kolymsk, near 
the mouth of the Kolyma river, where the 
traveller first heard that the “Jeannette” was 
lost. Pushing forward with so little delay as 
would be indicated by travelling 1500 versts, 
or 1000 miles, in eighteen days, the town 
of Werchojansk was reached by the end of 
March. Here news was found that some ref- 
ugees from the “Jeannette” had landed dur- 
ing the previous autumn at the delta of the 
Lena, and that a party, under Melville, chief 
engineer of the lost ship, was then at the 
delta searching for the ving or the dead. 
The region of the search was distant from 
Werchojansk about 800 miles; nevertheless 
the messenger at once directed his course 
thither to join in the search. On the way he 
met a courier from Melville, bearing news of 
the finding of DeLong’s body with the corpses 
of a part of his crew. 

Then follows an account of the disaster to 
the “ Jeannette” and her commander, which 
may be briefly rehearsed. 











Many a time 
has the reader of Arctic voyages followed with 
bated breath the accounts of the narrow es- 
capes from the cruel crushing of the ice-fields, 
and has queried about the results, if good-for- 
tune had not relieved the strained hull before 
the final crash came. Here is the query an- 
swered. The ship had already borne one ter- 
rific squeeze, by which the forefoot had been 
bent to starboard about a foot. Now she was 
found to be actually breaking asunder abaft 
the boilers, while the starboard side was evi- 
dently crushed in. At once every effort was 
made to get provisions, boats, sledges, every 
thing portable, out of the ship and upon the 
ice. At 44.m., June 13, the “Jeannette” 
went down. 

There appear to have been saved from the 
ship thirty-three men, of whom four were sick; 
twenty-three dogs; five boats and fivesledges, 
and about 7000 pounds of provisions, mate- 
rial, and clothing, the most important items 
being pemmican and alcohol. The position 
was about 77° 18’, N., and 153° 42’, E., north- 
east of the group of islands called New Siberi- 
an, on the frozen sea. The situation was ap- 
parently thoroughly understood. A campaign 
of retreat was carefully devised; material dis- 
tributed between boats and sledges; a dietary 
arranged; orders given for starting, marching, 
camping, eating, sleeping. June 17 the 
march began. The way was ofthe worst. The 
ice was lumpy and sharp, and broken often 
by lanes and streaks of water, too narrow for 
boats and too wide to cross without, that gave 
the weary seamen unceasing vexation and un- 
ending toil. While they were patiently over- 
coming these obstacles, another evil, which 
the commander kept within his own knowl- 
edge only, was yet more disheartening. After 
a week’s travel, his observations indicated 
that his latitude was then 77° 46’; that is 
that after all his labored southward march, 
the insidious drift of ice had carried him 
twenty-eight nautical miles farther north- 
ward than when his journey began. Still the 
march went on over the ice, and we read: 
“To-day we have done very well, having made 
one and a quarter miles”! Gradually the ob- 
servations showed that real progress south- 
ward was made. July 10, land was seen; 
they skirted the coast, but could not get 
ashore before the 29th, when they landed, 
with much effort and danger. Satisfied that 
this land had never before been visited by civ- 
ilized seamen, with due solemnities this band 
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of shipwrecked and perishing mariners delib- 
erately took possession of the newly discov- 
ered territory in the name and on behalf of the 
President of the United States. May the 
extent of his realm never be diminished, and 
never again be thus enlarged! The newly 
found land was named Bennett Island. 

Thence southwesterly, toward the mouths 
of the Lena, the retreat went on over the ice 
and through the water, interspersed with 
hardships each more wearying than that be- 
fore. September 12, the boats, three in 
number, commanded respectively by Captain 
DeLong, Engineer Melville, and Lieutenant 
Chipp, were scattered in a storm, near the 
mouths of the Lena. Melville’s party secured 
a landing and safety near the eastern part of 
the delta; Chipp’s party has not been heard 
from; DeLong’s boat came to land on a 
treacherous and muddy shore, September 
15. He had with him thirteen men, some 
very sick, After a little delay, despairing of 
getting his party further, he sent two of the 
stronger southward for help, yet with but 
scanty hope, for he knew that the nomadic 
dwellers on the Lena came northward to its 
mouth only in summer, and that they had 
probably already migrated toward a milder 
climate. These men saved themselves, and 
appear to have made every effort to induce 
those whom they met to go to the rescue, but 
without avail. 

The diary of DeLong was found beside his 
body, open, as he had written his last entry, 
the pencil by its side. Its daily entries from 
October 1 to the end of the month are too 
sad, in their details of dying hope and linger- 
ing death, to be rehearsed at length. One 
after another, supplies of food were exhaust- 
ed, the last dog-meat and the last tea. Then 
“‘for supper, half an ounce of alcohol;” “ for 
—- a spoonful of glycerine;” “for dinner, 
half a teaspoonful of sweet oil.” So by ones 
and twos they died, and such efforts as could 
be made were made to bury the dead. Then 
we read, “too weak to carry the bodies of 
Lee and Kaach on the ice, * * * we carried 
them round the corner out of our sight.” On 
the 30th the last entry was made, and death 
came soon. 

In the early spring, Melville gathered a 
party and began search for the remains of his 
comrades and commander. They were soon 
discovered, and were buried with considerate 
forethought upon high ground above the reach 
of the swelling floods of the Lena. Since 
then they have been brought home under the 
orders of the government which, in life, the 
dead had faithfully and honorably served. 

So ends another chapter of the records of 
Polar Expeditions, Were the old mytholo- 
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gies living beliefs, one might admit that some 


demon reigns amid the ice-locked regions of 
the Polar basin; that if there be a Polynia, 
that iceless sea that Morton and Hayes said 
they saw, it isso guarded by jealous and om- 
nipresent care that no mortal may pass its icy 
portals and return to tell the fact; that if by 
some fair adventure and the power of steam, a 
“Vega” slips between the ice and the shore, 
even she shall fail by a few short hours to win 
through without detention, while the angry 
demon, exasperated by the escape, wreaks re- 
doubled vengeance upon the next craft that 
dares invade this Norseman’s prototype of the 
world of punishment and despair. 

Will the North Pole ever be visited? And 
waet 8 ter Seti H. PEeasopy. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Hap the first volume only of the “ Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle” been given to 
the public, the impression conveyed by them would 
have been of pleasure unalloyed. Gay, brilliant and 
witty, to an extreme degree, they are intensely en- 
tertaining in themselves, while they present a charm. 
ing picture of the writer and of her relations with 
the great man to whom she was allied. But imme- 
diately upon entering into the second volume, a sad- 
dening change appears in their tenor, which grows 
more emphatic as we proceed, until it becomes a 
painful monotony, unrelieved to nearly the end. 
The letters begin three months after the establish- 
ment of the Carlyles at Chelsea, London, with the 
date, Sept. 1, 1834. Jane Welsh had then been the 
wife of Thomas Carlyle eight years, the first eighteen 
months of which she had dwelt with him at Comely 
Bank, in Edinburgh, and for the succeeding six 
years on the lonely estate of Craigenputtoch. If at the 
time of their union she did not, as Mr. Froude would 
have us believe, regard her husband with enthusiastic 
devotion, her letters now give abundant evidence 
that she had learned to do so. Indeed, according to 
our own judgment in the matter, she was deeply in 
love with Carlyle when she married him, and so re- 
mained through the forty years they lived together. 
Her love grew out of a profound esteem and admira- 
tion, and these none of the trials and sacrifices of 
her situation could possibly alter. It*was safe, there- 
fore, from the assault of every circumstance, how- 
ever much it may have been wounded and tortured 
through her own or her husband’s faults or idiosyn- 
cracies. Among other high virtues, Mrs. Carlyle 
possessed an unquestioned sincerity ; therefore, when 
she says of Mr. Carlyle to his mother, in one of the 
first of these letters: “I continue quite content with 
my bargain; I could wish him a little less yellow, 
and a little more peaceable; but that is all,” we may 
accept the statement without reservation. The ex- 
uberant spirits which animate the whole hundred 
and fifty letters in the first volume could spring from 
nothing but a perfect content with her condition. 
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The epistle written on her birthday, when she had 
been twenty years a wife, suffices alone to prove her 
passionate fondness for her husband. A woman of 
forty-five does not undergo the spasms of emotion 
here confessed to, over a fancied disappointment of 
a desired attention, unless inspired by an overmaster- 
ing and exacting attachment. “Oh! my dear hus- 
band,” thus runs the letter, “ fortune has played me 
such a cruel trick this day! and I do not even feel 
any resentment against fortune, for the suffocating 
misery of the last two hours. I know always, when 
I seem to you most exacting, that whatever happens 
to me is nothing like so bad as [ deserve. But you 
shall hear how it was. Not « line from you on my 
birthday, the postmistress averred! I did not burst 
out crying, did not faint—did not do anything 
absurd, so far as I know; but I walked back again, 
without speaking a word; and with such a tumult of 
wretchedness in my heart as you, who know me, can 
conceive. And then [ shut myself in my room to 
fancy everything that was most tormenting. Were 
you, finally, so out of patience with me that you had 
resolved to write me no more at all? Had you gone 
to Addiscombe, and found no leisure there to re- 
member my existence? Were you taken ill, so ill 
that you could not write’ That last idea made me 
mad to get off to the railway, and back to London. 
Oh, mercy! what a two hours I had of it! And just 
when I was at my wits’ end, I heard Juliacrying out 
through the house, ‘ Mrs. Carlyle! Mrs. Carlyle! are 
you there? Here is a letter for you.’ And so there 
was, after all! The postmistress had overlooked it, 
and had given it to Robert, when he went afterward, 
not knowing that we had been. I wonder what love- 
letter was ever received with such thankfulness! 
Oh, my dear! I am not fit for living in the world 
with this organization. I am as much broken to 
pieces by that little accident as if I had come 
through an attack of cholera or typhus fever. I 
cannot even steady my hand to write decently. But 
I feel an irresistible need of thanking you, by return 
of post. Yes, I have kissed the dear little card-case, 
and now I will lie down awhile and try and get 
some sleep. At least, to quiet myself, I will try to 
believe —oh, why cannot I believe it once for all ?— 
that, with all my faults and follies, 1 am dearer to 
you than any earthly creature!’ There is no doubt, 
after such an agitated effusion, of the real nature of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s feeling for her husband. The trouble 
it gave her was due largely to her allowing herself to 
be despotically ruled by it. She was the slave of her 
affection rather than of her husband. It was beau- 
tiful, though pitiful, that she should by a voluntary 
and total abnegation of self encourage him ina blind 
selfishness. It was a cruelty to both, and bitterly 
was it recompensed. The spoiled child or the 
spoiled husband is apt to inflict poignant and unsus- 
pected anguish on the woman whom a misguided 
tenderness has tempted into the mischief of exces- 
sive altruism, An impartial investigation of all the 
memorials of this remarkable couple thus far acces- 
sible, shows indubitably that Carlyle cherished a 
sentiment for his wife as fervent and faithful as her 
own. But it was not in his nature to express it in 
the same demonstrative manner. Man-like, he 
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lacked consideration for her in little things; yet she 
declares he was never wanting in thought for her in 
great concerns. There must have been endearing 
compensations returned to her in some satisfying 
measure, or she would not have worshipped him and 
gloried in him as she did to the last. As for the ex- 
ceeding hardships and privations she endured for 
his sake, they were no severer than myriads of wives 
as gently bred and delicately organised have endured 
without especial complaints or compassion. She 
was fully warned before she married Carlyle of what 
was before her, and she deliberately chose her fate. 
There was probably not a moment in all her after- 
life that she repented the step, whatever it cost her. 
In reading her letters we discover that she was 
singularly like her husband in magnifying the ills 
of life. Both were nervous to an intolerable degree, 
and while their sufferings were acute, they indulged 
in profuse lamentations and murmurs. The second 
volume of the letters covers a period of fourteen 
years, from 1852 to 1866, the year of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
death. Throughout this time she was an invalid, 
suffering the miseries of a nervous disorder which 
finally proved fatal. It was a mistaken judgment 
which permitted a great part of these last epistles to 
see the light. They make an exposure of domestic 
affairs and personal foibles which is little short of 
desecration. There are few lives which will bear 
such a merciless unveiling of their innermost 
secrets. In the present imperfection of human 
nature, there is almost inevitable jarring at times in 
the happiest intimate alliances. What married 
couple would dare tear away the screen which hides 
some moments of mutual misunderstanding, of ac- 
cidental or even wilful shortcomings? In the daz- 
ing grief over the loss of an idolized and devoted 
companion, Mr. Carlyle was unfitted for the delicate 
duty of selecting the letters and memorials which 
would present his gifted and noble wife in a just 
position before the world. Nevertheless, as they 
were prepared by him, with continuous tender and 
pathetic comments and explanations, his editor, Mr. 
Froude, has chosen to publish them, leaving it for the 
reader to consider the whole with what reverent 
charity isin him. The letters are published in two 
handsome volumes by Scribner’s Sons. Harper & 
Brothers also issue them in the ‘‘ Franklin Square 
Library.” 

Tue biographies under the title of the “Famous 
Women Series,’’ published by Roberts Brothers, have 
been ably led off by the two hitherto produced. The 
life of “ George Eliot,” by Miss Blind, much more 
than answered the expectation; and that of “ Emily 
Bronté,” by A. Mary F. Robinson, is its worthy suc- 
cessor. Although the history of the Bronté family 
has been related at length and in brief by numerous 
essayists and biographers, it is of so remarkable a 
character that its inierest is never exhausted. It af- 
fords studies of human nature in strange and affect- 
ing aspects, which not only stir the curiosity but 
touch important questions in science. Miss Robin- 


son indicates the light they throw on our tentative 
theories of heredity, when she declares that from 
neither parent was the extraordinary genius of the 
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Bronté children derived, but from the mingling in 
their organizations of the consumptive tendencies 
of the mother with the vehement passion, nervous 
energy and indomitable will of the father. ‘“Chil- 
dren may inherit genius from parents,” she re- 
marks, “who are themselves not gifted, as two 
streaming currents of air unite to form a liquid with 
properties different from either.” And further: “In- 
sanity and genius stand on either side consumption, 
its worse and better angels. Let none call it im- 
pious or absurd to rank the greatest gift to man- 
kind as the occasional result of an inherited tend- 
ency to tubercular disease.” As time passes, the 
singular powers of Emily Bronté are gaining a just 
appreciation, and she who in her life-time failed ut- 
terly of recognition as a poet or a novelist, is likely 
hereafter to rank intellectually above her more suc- 
cessful sister in the general verdict. The story of 
her short life, and the delineation of ker character 
and writings, are accomplished with admirable 
skill by her present biographer. The narrative is 
infinitely pathetic, with few and faint points of 
brightness to relieve its sombre color. But it adds 
a new light to our comprehension of the circum- 
stances environing the inmates of Haworth parson- 
age, who made themselves famous to all the world 
in the midst of obscurity, poverty, and a loneliness 
never surpassed ; and it renders a merited service to 
one of their number the least understood, by setting 
forth clearly the heroic quality of the moral and 
mental traits of Emily Bronté. 


Tue autobiography of “James Nasmyth, En- 
gineer”” (Harper & Brothers), is the latest of the 
interesting and useful series of books which Dr. 
Samuel Smiles has provided for popular reading. 
Mr. Nasmyth is well known to the industrial world 
as the inventor of the steam-hammer, and to men of 
science as the discoverer of the willow-leaf-shaped 
objects ,;which form the structural element of the 
sun’s luminous surface. These do not comprise the 
contributions he has made to mechanics and to 
science, for his ingenious mind and active hand have 
been busy in works of the sort through the term of a 
protracted life. Mr. Nasmyth was born in 1808, of 
an old and honorable family, from whom he inherited 
varied and distinguished talents. His father, Alex- 
ander Nasmyth, was an artist of merit, declared by 
Sir David Wilkie to be the “founder of the landscape- 
painting school of Scotland,” and he himself had no 
small skill in the use of the pencil. His strongest 
bias was toward mechanics, however, and in early 
youth he displayed the constructive powers which 
later secured him fame and fortune. At twenty-six, 
Mr. Nasmyth established at Manchester an inde- 
pendent business as mechanical engineer and 
manufacturer of machine tools, and at forty-eight 
was enabled to retire with an ample competence. 
He has since been devoted to scientific and artistic 
pursuits, with leisure and means to conduct them in 
harmony with his desires. His autobiography 
mingles entertainment with instruction, being 
replete with anecdotes of his illustrious contem- 
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poraries and friends, and with indirect lessons of a 
moral and practical value. 


THE new volume of travels from Augustus J. C. 
Hare finds a public ready to greet it with a wel- 
come. His “Walks in Rome,” “Walks in London,” 
“Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” have won 
the author a reputation as a sight-seer and raconteur 
which is certain to be sustained by each successive 
work of his in the same line. This latest book treats 
the “Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily” after his 
accustomed faithful and attractive manner. It cov- 
ers ground much of which is comparatively new to 
tourists, thereby yielding him the advantage of fresh 
subjects on which to exercise his talent for graphic 
portrayal. The cities of southern Italy are seldom 
visited by foreigners on account of the insecurity of 
the roads, the uncomfortableness of the inns, the in- 
salubrity of the climate, and other tedious and dis- 
couraging obstacles in the way; but Mr. Hare de- 
scribes them and their surroundings with such par- 
ticularity and vividness that one is more than half 
content to view them through his searching eye. 
To those who would see for themselves places rich 
in natural beauty and in historical remains, his book 
furnishes the best of guides. It is an itinerary illus- 
trated with multifarious facts and fancies gleaned 
by personal observation and by research amid the 
stores of poesy and history. (George Routledge & 
Sons.) 


A COLLECTION of sixteen critical essays, by Mayo 
Williamson Hazeltine, which originally appeared 
in the Sunday editions of the New York “Sun,” 
have been republished in book form by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, under the general head of “ Chats 
about Books, Poets, and Novelists.’ They discuss 
some of the most prominent authors and books of 
the age, as: George Eliot, Victor Hugo, Longfellow, 
Swinburne, Henry James, Jr., Bret Harte, etc. 
Notwithstanding the term applied to them in the 
title, the discourses are as unlike chats as well could 
be. They are in reality dissertations written in a 
highly formal and scholastic style. It is with a sin- 
cere desire to be pleased and informed that the 
reader turns to one or another paper on a favorite 
writer, but unless he have a fondness for heavy 
periods and erudite statements he will fall back in 
discouragement. Mr. Hazeltine is learned; the first 
sentences reveal that; but if he could communi- 
cate his learning in simpler language, it might 
reach the common intelligence, which now it cannot. 
The strain in mastering the sense of words just 
above an easy grasp is not long to be endured. 


A TIMELY volume of “ Practical Hints on Camp- 
ing” has been prepared by Howard Henderson and 
published by Jansen, McClurg & Co. It is filled 
with just the information which the inexperienced 
camper needs, put in a terse and forcible way. It 
has a value even for the unfortunate ones who can- 
not hope to share in the benefits and delights of 
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living “close to nature” for a little season in the 
summer of the year, for many of its suggestions 
are helpful to the dweller at home in every-day cir- 
cumstances and emergencies. Mr. Henderson has 
evidently an extended practical knowledge of life 
in tents by the seashore, the brookside, or in 
mountain regions, and understands the art of extract- 
ing the utmost enjoyment out of each situation. By 
his directions, one is advised with regard to the 
minutest details of making up an outfit, disposing 
of iton the camping ground, attending to the com- 
missary, and conducting the various out-door amuse- 
ments which are an essential part of camping life. 
He not only teaches the tricks of fishing, gunning, 
and boating, but of knot-tying, of camp surgery, 
and of camp photography. In short, his book isa 
guide which, once knowing its merits, those whu 
seek the pleasures of camping will feel it im- 
possible to dispense with. 

“In the Shadow of the Pyrenees,” by Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a trav- 
eller’s sketch of the country along the borders of the 
Bay of Biscay from “ Basque Land to Carcasonne.” 
It commences with a description of Bayonne, at 
which city the writer made a sojourn of some 
weeks, and includes an account of a number of 
towns and sites in the vicinity, such as Anglet, 
Biarritz, San Sebastian, Lourdes, Toulouse, etc. 
Dr. Vincent surveyed the region delineated, with 
a student’s eye, searching carefully its past history 
as well as its present condition. His account of it 
is given in a grave style rather adapted to scholarly 
than popular tastes. The book is illustrated with 
several fine maps and etchings. 





BooKs OF THE MONTH. 


[ The following List includes ali New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of April, by Messrs. 
Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago.] 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carl e. 
[eq for publication by Thomas Carlyle. Edi 
Froude. 2 vols., 8vo. $4. 
ba tg Cheaper edition, in one vol. $1. 
= ‘Here is the record. given to the world, of ali that can inter- 
est it in the domestic life of Thomas Carlyle and of Jane, his 
wife. It shows Carl le as he was, and as he was willing that 
men should know him. ee Critic. 
Retrospect of a « Life. » 1815 to 1888. By 
8. C. Hall. PSA. “— Si2. .50 
“Mr Hall has 2a us not a diary or a compilation of 
second-hand materials, but genuine reminiscences of men and 
events that he has personally seen. * * * An exceedingly 
entertaining book that deserves a sp of honor among vol- 
umes of reminiscences.”—N. Y. Sui 
James Nasmyth, Engineer. An cxtatiagaphy. Edited 
y Samuel Smiles, LL.D. Pp. 461. $1.50. 
an Delighttel — rich in experience and incidents, both 
grave and gay, and bearing the stamp of reality on every 
page."'—Harper’s Magazine. 
The Life of Adoniram Judson. By his son, E. Judson. 
8vo., pp. 601. Portraits. Net, $2. 
Memoirs of Madame Junot. Duchess D’Abrantes. 
ra ] —— edition, wo eee portraits on steel. 
vols., 8vo. 


. London 
“A wondrously ancinaiing i Nietony ~ the first Napoleon.” — 
*@. A. 8.” in the TU London Newa. 


Emil Bronte. > al /- Mary F. Robinson. “ Famous 


“A strong study. *** The ~ phy bears internal evi- 
dence that author has spared n sher of investigation or 
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— =~ whereby her subject may be more truthfully appre- 
hensled —Chicago Tribune. — 


The oo of Jonathan Swift. a A, Henry Craik, M.A. 
8vo., pp. 576. Portrait. London. $6.30. 

Recollections of Arthur P. Stanley, late Dean of 
man By G. G. Bradley, D.D. >. 142. London. 


, 


Outlines of oo S457 History of the 
United Sta H. Porter. Pp. 311. $1.50. 


TRAVEL. 
Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily. By A. J.C. 
Hare. Pp. 535. $2.50. 


In the Shadow of the renees. From Basque-Land 
to Carcasonne. By M. R. Vincent, D.D. Pp. 276. $2. 
Mexico To-Day. A country with a at future; and a 

lance at the prehistoric remains an antiquities of the 
ontezumas. By T. U. Brocklehurst. Illustrated. 8vo., 

pp. 259. London. $7.50 
7 Index Guide to Travel and Art Study in Europe. By 
L. C. Loomis, A.M. Profusely illustrated. Edition for 


1883. . 600. 50. 

“ Comprises within one convenient volume nearly all the 
matter really needed that is contained in old-time guide 
books, ny Le in number to a library of from nine to fif- 
teen separate s.""—Standard, Chicago. 

A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
Edition for 1883. Leather. Pp. 335. $2. 
ape, Tmorcesions of the United States. By E. A. 
» 2s $1.50. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Babee Tales. ByS. Bonner. Ilustrated. 8vo., Pp. 181. 


‘Coarse to ears polite as the language may sound, and un- 
couth as may seem the manners of the people who are photo- 
graphed from life in these vigorous tales, there is the sterling 
ring of expressiveness and force in the one and of genuine 
haman kindness in the other.”—Harper's Magazine. 

tters to a Friend. By Connop Thirlwall. Edited by 
Rev. ‘Arthur P. Stanley, D.D. . 899. $1. 

“One of the most interesting collections of letters in the 
English language."'—St. James 'e, London. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Complete Works. Riverside 
Fdition. To be completed in 12 volumes, 12mo. Illus- 
trated with etchings, by a Gifford and others. Vols. 
I.—VIII. Now ready. Per vol. 

“In many respects the most severel simple and chaste] 
rich books that have ever come from the famous “ Riverside 

ao cone York Times. 


eae From the German of Prof. C. Witt. 
CieWith a Gi a if Etymologies and Related Myths. Pp. 
aks a Wo rks. ‘*‘ Parchment Series.’ Vol. V. Con- 
- mg Benard i the First and Second Parts of Henry 


Good print, good paper, tasteful in binding, and handy in size. 
a & ay ay and Some of Her Riddles. By M.J. 


Ina “we tshell. S stions to Americal College Students. 
By Dio Lewis, A. _ Portraitjand illustrations. Pp. 
. Gilt edges. $1.50 
Development. What It Can Do, and What It Cannot Do. 
By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., D.L. Paper. $ .50. 
Xenophontis Libri Socratici. (De Socrate Commenta- 
i, @conomicus, Convivium: Anonymi Socratis - 1% 
ad Indices.) Ex Recensione Caroli Schenkl. Cena 
Winans. “ Harper's Greek and Latin Text.” Pp. 250. $ .50. 
The Toto. A Dream of Wealth. By J.C. Withington. Pp. 
258. Paper. $ .50. 
POETR Y—ART. 
The Poetical Works of Yates Cullen Bryant. 
Edited by Parke Godwin. New Edition. 2 vols., Sve. 36. 
“A wholly new and exhaustive edition of Bryant's poetical 
works, printed with unusual elegance, containing sixty or more 
oe never before collected.’"’— Publisher's Announcement. 
Selections from the Rocy, of Robert Browning. 
wih = introduction by Richard Grant White. 12mo., 
pp. 265. Portrait. 
The Same. Large Paper Fdition, gupates: on Japanese 
, with Etched Portraits in proo, pipe de de before 
~# seperate. 2, ode 


* it “presents, 1 am sure and presuming enough to say, 
Brown pao tery | dh, his best, and nearly all the best of Browning.” 
Grant White in the Introduction. 


are English Poets. Pp. 339. $2. 
Fables. By John Gay. With a Memoir by A. Dobson. 
* Parchment Series.” Pp. 238. $1.25. 
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Mechanical Drawing Self-Taught. Comprising In- 
structions in the Selection and 1 Preperation of fawing In- 
struments, Elementary Instruction in Practical Mechanical 
Drawing, etc. By J. Rose, M.E. Profusely illustrated. 
8vo., pp. 313. $4.00. 


Illustrated Art Notes—1883. Fifty-eighth § ae, 
hibition, National Academy of a New York. 
M. Kurtz. Pp.84. Paper. $ .35. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


Libraries and Readers. Chapters of Suggestion and 
Counsel on the By Ww ect of Reading, > use of Books and 
of Libraries. . E. Foster. 


Libraries and Seas. Papers Anal by S. 8S. Green. 


The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion. Thoughts on the Sol- 
ace and Companionship of Books. een and Arranged 
Mf Philobiblos. Pp. 307. Net, $1.75. 

— s 2m the Young. A guide for Parents and Children. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY—SCIENCE.. 


The American Citizen’s Manual. Part II. The Func- 
tions of Government (State and Federal). By W. C. Ford. 
Pp. 184. $1.00. 

On Work, ane Aad By Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B , 


anes Storage of Electricity. By H. Greer. Paper. Net, 
cents. 


SPORTING. 


The Scientific Angler. Being a General and Instructive 
Work on Artistic Angling. by the late David Foster. 
oe by his sons, and edited by W.C. Harris. Pp. 247. 


Games and Songs of American Children. Collected 
and compared by W. W. Newell. $1.50. 


yr ae on Rifle Practice with Military Arms. 


The Sailing [Boat « and Its Management. By C. E. Pres- 
cott. Pp. 53. $ .50 


FICTION. 


But Yeta Woman. ByA.S.Hardy. Pp.348. $1.25. 
“ It is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated by 
high and noble thought.”—Atlantic Montkly. 


Wanda, Countess Von Szalras. By “Ouida.” Paper, $ .40. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


An Ugly Heroine. By Christine Faber. $1.50. 

The Led-Horse Claim. A Romance of a Mining Camp. 
By Mary H. Foote. Pp. 279. $1.25. 

The Admiral’s eae By Mrs. Alexander. ‘“Zeisure 
Hour Series.” $1. 


A Sto of Garnival, 'B Mary A. M. Hoppus. “Leisure 
"Hour Series. “ $1. . a 


A Saar Seunshabten. “Leisure Hour Series.” Pp. 

Gideon Fleyce. By H. W. Lucy. “Leisure Hour Series.” 
Pp. 324. te 

A Tae Wife. By Mary Agnes Fleming. Pp. 414. 


New Edition. 


Stray Pearls. Memoirs of seerapest De Ribaumont, Vis- 
— of Bellaise. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Pp. 424. 


Elsie Venner. % Romance of Destiny. By O. W. Holmes. 


Daysp: . A Story of the by of William Tyndale. B. 
5 oa arshall. Pp. 515. $1.50. ad 


Marianela. From ie » Spence my B. P. Galdos. Pp. 264. 
ep pe 


Martin t: x “A Tale - Boys and Seafaring Folk. 
By J. . ron PRG R.G.S. Pp. 403. $1.25. 


ey ee. By eens Chamberlain. Pp. 208. 


The Bonheur des Dames; Or, the Shop Girls of Paris. 
From the French of Emile Zola. Pp. Paper, $ .75. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


Daisy, Miller, and Other Stories. By Henry James, Jr. 


The Hands of Justice. By F. W. Robinson. $ .20. 
Stray Pearls. By C.M. Yonge. $ .15. 

The Story of Melicent. By F. Madoc. $ .10. 

ey and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


Mary Barton. -By Mrs. Gaskell. § .20. 








LEISURE MOMENT SERIES. 

Gideon Fleyce. By H. W. Lucy. $.30. 

A Chelsea Householder. $ .30. 

A Story of Carnival. By Mary A. M.Hoppus. $ .25. 
The Admiral’s Ward. By Mrs. Alexander. $ .40. 
Her Dearest Foe. By Mrs. Alexander. $ .35. 


RELIGIOUS. 

A Critique of Design-Arguments. An Historical 
Review and Free Examination of the Methods of wy 
ing in Natural Theology. By L. E. Hicks. Pp. 417. 

Sacred Scriptures. Beingaselection of the more eaieee 
Practical + Important Portions of the Ancient Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures; to which are added some kindred 
selections from the other Sacred Scriptures of the World. 
Translated, complied and arranged by M. K. Schermer- 
horn, M.A. 8vo. . 

The Face of Jesus: or, yee for the Mature, concern- 
ing the Nature of the Word of God. Bya a in the 
Internal Evidence of Divine Revelation. 8vo, pp. 397. 

The Evidential Value of the —y _ The Bo » 
Lectures for 1879, = By Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 

322. London. $1.7 


Christian History 4 Its Three Great Periods. pies 
Period, Early Christianity. By J. H. Allen. Pp. 284. $ 


—~ Some. Second Period, The Middle Ages, Pp. ro 


The Church Book. Hymns and Tunes for the Uses of 
Christian Worship. oo by Leonard W. Bacon. $1.50. 

The Works of O. A. Brownson. Collected by H. F. 
Brownson. Vol. III. Philosophical Writings on Religion. 
8vo., pp. 595. Net, $3. 

The Paraclete. An Essay on the Personality and Ministry 
of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discus- 
sions. New edition. Pp. 402, $1.50. 

God’s Timepiece for Man’s Eternity. Its Purpose 
of Love and Mercy: Its weeny Italo so erat and 
Its Personal Ex ——s of Forgiveness and Eternal L 
in Christ. By Rev. G. B. Cheever, D.D. Pp. 445. $1.90. 

Towards the Sunset. Teaching after Thirty Years. By 
the author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
Pp. 248. 

Studies in Church Wiletesy. By Henry C. Lea. New 

edition. 8vo., pp. 603. $2.50. 

Old | Zestomant Revision. By A. Roberts, D.D. Pp. 

Gnaniel » ar in Theology. By Professors 

Boardman, Curtiss. and Scott. Pp. 217. $1. 

Moses and the Pro phote. The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church, b: R. Smith; The Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel, by. wy A. Kuenen; and The Prophets 
of Israel, by Prof. W. R. Smith. Reviewed by W.H. Green, 
D.D. New edition. Paper. $ .50. 

MEDICAL. 


motes! Essays. 1842-1882. By O. W. Holmes. Pp. 445. 


How to Examine the Chest. A Practical Guide forthe 
= or St Students. By 8S. West, M.D., Oxon, M.R.C.P. Pp. 


The A ne of Health. A ns Work for keg 
Readers. By J. M. Fothergill, M.D. Pp. 366. Paper. $ .60. 
Insanity. Its Cause and Prevention. By H. P. Stearns, 

-D. Pp. 248. $1.50. 
A a of Chemistry. By G. M. Ward, M.D. Pp. 


Brain Rest. By J. L. Corning, M.D. Pp. 103. $1. 
A Manual of Auseultation and Peroussion: a 





bracing the Physical D the Lu 
and Heart, and of Thoracke ;- 4. b By x Flint, M.D. . 
Third Edition, revised. Pp. 242. $1.63. 


A Compend on Materia Medi and Seein, 
etc. By S. O. L. Potter, M. A., M. D.’ Pp. 14 $1. 

Alcoholic Inebriety: From a Medical Pectin With 
cases from Clinical Records. By J. Parrish, M.D. Pp. 
185. $1.25. 

Men and Women. Their Structure and Function 
How to Supply Their Wants, Direct Their Powers, avoid 
Their ‘Afflictions and Sustain Their Lives. By F. D. Clam, 
M.D. Pp. 400 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the Urinary 
Organs. By Sir coy Thompson. Sixth Edition. 8vo., 
pp. 175. London, $1.25. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by JansEN, McCLure & Co., Chicago.]} 
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HoucHTon, MIFFLIN & Co! S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BUT YET A .WOMAN. 


A Novel. By Anruur 8 . Harpy. 16mo, $1.25. 

A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in France and 
Spain. The Atlantic Monthly sa .- “It is a positive pleasure 
to take up a book so penetrat high and noble thought. 

. It is long since we have seen ql e finer qualities of woman- 

ood so generously and so subtly displayed.’ 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. Muneer, author of “ On the Threshold.” 
0, $1.50. 

A book of discourses which merit and are sure to receive 
such attention as very few books of sermons either receive or 
merit. They combine in a rare degree the alert, progressive, 
liberal s — of the age with the faith and reverence which con- 
serve and characterize true religion in all ages. 


FROM PONKAPOG TO PESTH. 


By Tuomas BarLey Avprica, author of “ Mar- 
jorie Daw,’ “The Story of a Bad Boy,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Travel sketches, mostly in Europe, marked by careful obser- 
vation, interesting comment on personal and national traits. a 
delicious humor, and that charm of style which makes all that 
Mr. Aldrich writes so delightful reading. 


THE QUAKER INVASION OF 


MASSACHUSETTS. By R. P. HaLLowe t, | 
16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Hallowell has made an exhaustive study of the persecu- 
tion of the Quakers Se authorities of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, and in this k he tells the pitfal ro by clearly, 
correcting many inaccuracies in the histories which have gen- 
erally been accepted as authentic. 


ELSIE VENNER: A Romance of 
DESTINY. By OntverR WeENDELL Ho.LMEs. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vols 7 and 8. OUR OLD HOME, and ENG. 
LISH NOTE BOOKS. 


A most instructive * * 








Each containing an Introductory Note by pn ae P. LatTu- 
Rop, author of “‘A Study of Hawthorne,” an ori 
— and a Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, 
volume 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EU- 
ROPE. Edition for 1883. With four Maps, in 
cluding a new and excellent route Map, a okey 
ler’s Calendar of Ecclesiastical and Popular Festi- 
vals, Pilgrimages, Fairs, etc., and a list of the 
most famous Pictures in the Public Galleries of 
Europe, arranged according to the nationality of 
the artists. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2.00. 


| 
} 


*.*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


1 fuall- 
reese | 





G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 & 29 Wesr Twenrty-Tuirp Sr., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS; 


A Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in 
Literature. 

Comprising a description of publishing methods 
and arrangements, directions for the preparation 
of MSS. for the press, explanations of the details 
of book -manufacturing, with instructions for 
proof-reading, and specimens of typography, the 
text of the United States Copyright Law and in- 
formation concerning International Copyrights, 
together with general hints for authors. 

12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


“ Full of valuable information for authors and writers. * * * 


* and excellent manual.’—Harper’s 
Monthly ( Zasy- Chair) 


THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE, 
And the Way Thither. 


By Isaseutia L. Brrp (Mrs. Bishop), 
Author of “ Life in the Rocky Mountains,” “ Un- 
beaten Tracks in Japan,” etc. 


With twenty-four Illustrations and two Maps. 
8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


Sketches of Travel in the Malayan Peninsula. 
“ Miss Bird is the ideal traveller."—London Spectator. 


ITALIAN RAMBLES. 
By JAMES JACKSON JARVES, 
Author of “ The Art Idea,” “ Italian Sights,” etc. 
16mo, cloth extra, about $1.25. 


REMINISCENCES OF MY CHILD- 
HOOD AND YOUTH. 
By Ernest RENAN. 
12mo, cloth extra, about $1.25. 


SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


| Being a selection of the more devout, practical and 
important portions of the ancient Hebrew ané 
Christian Scriptures; to which are added some 
kindred selections from the other Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the world. Translated, compiled and 
arranged bya clergyman, primarily for his own 
use as preacher and pastor. 

Handsomely printed in large, open type, in one 8vo 

vol., cloth extra, $3.00. 


Full Catalogues and Spring List of New Publications 
mailed on application. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON. 
A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry GrorGe 
LipDELL, -+- Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Ropert Scott, D.D.. Dean of Rochester, late Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Seventh Edition, Revised and 
Augmented throughout, with the Codperation of Prof. 
DrisLeR, of Columbia College, N. Y. 4to, Sheep, $10.00. 

LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF FANE 
WELSH CARLYLE. 
Prepared for Publication by THomas CarRLyLe. Edited by 
JaMEs ANTHONY FrRoupe. 4to. Paper, 30 cents. Also, 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

HA YDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 
And Universal Information relating to all Ages and Na- 
tions. Seventeenth Edition, containing the History of the 
World to the Autumn of 1881. By BENJAMIN VINCENT. 
Revised for American Readers. Large 8vo, 810 pages. 
Cloth, $6.00. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
By Tuomas SERGEANT Perry, University Lecturer on 
English Literature, Harvard University. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 

A HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE, 
From Ennius to Boethius. By GzEorGE AueUsTUs SIMcox, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. In Two Volumes. 
12mo, Cloth, $4.00. Uniform with Mahaffy’s “History of 
Classical Literature.” 

DIALECT TALES. 
By SHERWOOD Bonner. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 

FAMES NASM YT. H, ENGINEER. 
An yp oy Edited by SamueEt Sm1Les, Author of 
* Lives of the Engineers.’ “ Self-Help,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

XENOPHONTIS LIBRI SOCRA TIC/, 
(De Socrate Commentarii, Oeconomicus, Convivium; Ano- 
nymi Socratis Apologia ad Indices). Ex Recensione Caro.t 
ScHENKL. Curavit 8S. R. Wrxans. 18mo, Cloth, 50 cents; 
Paper, 32 cents. 

WHY WE LAUGH. 
By SamveEt 8. Cox, Author of * Buckeye Abroad,” “ Eight 
Years in Congress,” &c. 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

TIM AND TIP; 
Or, The Adventures of a Boy anda Dog. By James Oris, 
Author of “Toby Tyler,” &c. MDlustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 
By WsLL1aM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Notes. by W1LL- 
1AM J. Roire, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 
56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. 
By JoHN FLETCHER and WrLLiAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 
with Notes, by Witu1am J. Roire, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass, With En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

FAMES AND PHILIP VAN ARTEVELD. 
Two Episodes in the History of the Fourteenth Century. 
By James Hutton. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


STRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, Vis- 
countess of Bellaise. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 15 cents. 

THE STORY CF MELICENT. By Farr Mapoc. 10 cents. 

THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. By F. W. Roprnson. 20 cents. 

DAISY MILLER, AND OTHER STORIES. By Henry 
James, Jr. 25 cents. 

THE WRECK OF THE “GROSVENOR.” By W. CLarK 
RussELL. 15 cents; also 8vu, Paper, 30 cents. 

WHO IS SYLVIA? By A. Price. 20 cents. 

SHANDON BELLS. By Witu1aMm Brack. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 20 cents. 


THE EIGH- 


Harrer & Brotuers wili send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States. on receipt of the price. - 
Harper's CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of Nine 
Cents in stamps. 


& 
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ERTS BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY 
IN ITS THREE GREAT PERIODS. Second 
Period, “The Middle Age,” by Josep HENRY 
ALLEN, late Lecturer on Beclestastical History in 
Harvard University. Also, just published, a new 
edition, with additions, of the First Period, 
“Early Christianity.” Originally published 
under the title of “Fragments of Christian 
History. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 per volume. 
These volumes embrace the entire development of Catholic 
Christianity, coming down to the eve of the Reformation. The 


Third Period, ‘Modern Phases of Religious Life and Thought,” 
is in preparation. 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. 


A volume of selections; with a frontispiece by 
WaLTER CRANE. Square 16mo, white vellum 
and assorted cloths, bevelled boards, gilt top, $2. 


This book. with its sins of editorial omission and commission, 
according to the various opinions of different critics, has already 
passed to a second edition in England. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 


By the late Connor TuHrruwatt, D.D., Bishop of 
St. David's, and edited by the late Dean STANLEY. 
New and much enlarged edition. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


“One of the most interesting collections of letters in the 
English language,”’ says “ The St. James's Gazette.” 


EMILY BRONTE. 


By A. Mary F. Roprnson. Being the second 
volume in the “Famous Women” Series. The 
first volume, ‘GEORGE ELIOT,” by Miss 
B.D, is now in its second edition. 16mo, $1. 


A Daughter of the Philistines. 


A new **No Name” novel. A picture of New 
York City Life, with phases of Wall Street and 
Murray Hill. $1. 


Gatherings from an Artist's Port- 
folio in Rome. 


By James E. FREEMAN. The author, an Ameri- 
can artist, long resident in Rome, gives an enter- 
taining account of life in Rome, with reminis- 
cences and tales, as the result of his personal 
experience. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Concise English Hrstory, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By W. M. Lupron. A read- 
able volume of 400 pages, comprising, in para- 

aphs, every important event in the history of 
ingland. $1.50. 


FIGURES OF THE PAST. 
Pa tine Quincy. Fourth edition. 
cloth, $1.50. 


“The temptation to quote from this most readable book 
assails the reviewer at the very first page, and accompanies him 
until he has finished it. It is garrulous in a charming way; it 
is full of the wit of the man of the world; and it is also in- 
structive. It is sure to be one of the most popular books of 
the season,” says the ** Philadelphia Press.”’ 


12mo, 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Pub- 
as 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





’ ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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RETROSPECT 
Or A Lonc LIFE, 


From 1815 to 188}. 


By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 
With Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hat. 





U NABRIDGED. 


IN SHEEP, RUSSIA AND TURKEY BINDINGS. 





Latest Edition has 118,000 Words, and 3,000 
Engravings, 


Containing reminiscences of almost all the cele- (oetng ae00 —= ne -~ bow vw Se Soe Gn snpter of 
" . ngra t c ‘ . 
brated literary men for the last half-century—Tenny- | tains : a ee wee — 


son, Charles Dickens, Hawthorne, Charles Lamb, BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
Savage Landor, Lady Blessington, Carlyle, Longfel- | giving brief important facts concerning 9700 Norep Persons. 
low, Coleridge, De Quincey, Miss Edgeworth, Godwin, THE STANDARD 


Hallam, Hazlitt, Tom H » Leigh Hunt, Father Webster is the Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
Prout, Mrs. Norton, Rogers, John Ruskin, Sydney the U. 8S. GOVERNMENT Parnrine Orvace. Recommended by 

TATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF HOOLS in thirty-six States. 
Smith, Wordsworth, Edmund Kean, Macready, Sale twenty times that of any other series. . 


Nei i Sam It has all along kept a leading place, and the New Edition 
Keeley, Miss O'Neil, George .Cruikshank, uel brings it fairly a to dete.—-Lenton Times, June, 1882. 


Prout, Turner, Wilkie, Béranger, Fenimore Cooper, No school in the Dominion, no teacher, and no reader of the 
Lord Lytton, Palmerston, Macaulay, Beaconsfield, language, can — ‘4 be ae, this monumental work.— 
Canning, George IV, Lyndhurst, Brougham, etc. It has come te be recognized as the most useful existing 


“ word-book * of the English language all over the world.— 
N. Y. Tribune, 1882 


Crown 8vo, 612 pages, cloth. Price, $2.50. “A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


a No family of children ought to be brought up without hav- 
‘ P ing ready access to this grand velume. It will answer thou- 
For sale by ali Booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, | sands of questions to the wide-awake child. ie js £2 over. 
. . resent and RELIABLE sCHOOL-MASTER to the whole family.— 

on receipt of price. a 8. Herald. F 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
1, 8 anp 5 Bonp Street, New York. 
JOHN HoLLanp, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 








HERBERT SPENCER'S 
Cyclopedia of Social Facts: BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
A SYSTEM OF 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOG Y. 
PART VII. 


GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Etc. 





Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, ‘‘ For Great Evasticity 
AND GENERAL ExcE.tieNce.” See Report of Judges, pub- 


The Soctology of the Hebrews and lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the é. 
MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 


the Phoenicians. 149 West Fourtu Street, CIncINNATI. 
Compiled and abstracted by RICHARD SCHEPPIG, Px.D. Illustrated Price Lists Muiled on Application. 





This work is chiefly devoted to the social polity | ESTERBROOK’S 
and life of the Jewish nation, in which all the ele- 
ments of the Hebrew civilization are classified and | S T E E § Pp BE N S 
tabulated for convenient comparison with the social ? 
condition of other communities dealt with in this | Of Superior and Standard Quality. 
cyclopedia. No such comprehensive and instruc. | 


tive account of the Jewish social constitution has Poputar Numeers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
ever before been published. 9 1%, ’ ’ 





For Sale by ali Stationers. 





Li folio. Price, $4.00. 
ig nn - The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 26 Joun STREET, 
1, 8 anp 5 Bonn Street, New York. Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 








PRINTED BY Kntount & Leonarp, CHIcAGo. 





